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Memoirs of a Babylonian Princess (Maria Theresa 
Asmar), daughter of Emir Abdallah Asmar. 
Written by Herself, and translated into Eng- 
lish. 8vo, 2 vols. Colburn. 

Ena.anp has long been the foremost of nations 
in offering a generous refuge and asylum to fall- 
en greatness, and to those who have been re- 
duced to indigence by national misfortunes or 
persecutions; and we hope she may long con- 
tinue to merit this truly honourable distinction, 
particularly when the sufferers are victims of 
our own policy or of our measures of aggran- 
disement. The fair authoress of the present 
memoir was thrown upon the wide world help- 
less and penniless by the dethronement of the 
Emir Beschir, consequent upon our late opera- 
tions in Syria. She calls for our commiseration 
not only as a lady of rank and education, but 
as a woman of great talent and extensive ac- 
quirements, and as a pious Christian. We be- 
lieve that her memoirs were written originally 
in French, and translated into English under 
her own immediate superintendence. They are 
full of interesting traits of the private manners 
of the East, which no European traveller under 
any circumstances could have observed; and 
a certain shade of oriental feeling and expres- 
sion gives a peculiar charm to the style in which 
they are written. And they have an especial 
interest at the present moment, from the cir- 
cumstance of their authoress being a Christian, 
and intimate with that portion of the popula- 
tion of the Turkish dominions with whom we 
are least acquainted. 

Maria Theresa Asmar was descended, as she 
informs us, from a family in the East, who de- 
rived their origin from the Brahmins, and long 
professed the Christian religion in the church 
of Travancore, which is said to have been 
founded by St. Thomas, the apostle of the In- 
dies. She then proceeds to say : 

“ My ancestors, sume centuries ago, accord- 
ing to the tradition of our family, left Travan- 
core for Persia, and finally migrated to Bagdad. 
My grandfather, the Emir Abdallah, was a man 
of great wealth, consisting of lands and other 
property; including houses, silk-works, sheep, 
and camels; of which latter alone he possessed 
five thousand. Upon the death of my grand- 
father this great property descended to my fa- 
ther and his four brothers. It was my father’s 
delight to employ all his influence, and a large 
portion of his riches, in plans for the propaga- 
tion of the Christian faith. He himself pro- 
fessed the Chaldaic rite in communion with 
the church of Rome. His house was never- 
theless at all times an asylum for the unfortu- 
nate of every denomination, whether Christian, 
Jew, or Mussulman. He built a house especi- 
ally for the reception of strangers. He would 
go himself in quest of them, and, when he had 
found them, he would bring them in and wash 
their feet, and serve them at table with his own 
hands.” 

Our authoress commenced her life among mis- 
fortunes, for she was born in 1804 in a tent 
amidst the ruins of Nineveh, whither her fa- 
mily had fled from the terrors of the plague, 
and amid the lamentations of her relatives for 
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For the information of my female readers I will 
give a brief description of the dress worn upon 
this occasion by the favoured fair one, entitled 
par excellence to. pull the beard of the much- 
dreaded pasha of Mosul. The moment is fa- 
vourable, for the fair sultana sleeps, and is 
unconscious that I am disclosing her charms 
to the gaze of profane kafirs. Well, then, her 
‘ khamis,’ or chemise, was of the finest white 
silk gossamer, over which was a ‘ ghombaz’ of 
white silk, embroidered with flowers of gold. 
Her ‘sherwals,’ or trousers, were of crimson; 
round her waist was a girdle of ribbon covered 
with the richest embroidery, the work of the 
‘ jairiahs,’ or white female slaves, who have er- 
roneously been supposed to pass their whole 
lives in unmitigated idleness. This girdle was 
profusely studded over with precious stones, 
and fastened in the middle by a gold clasp, 
carved into a device representing two pigeons, 
the heads of which were set with jewels. On 
her arms were bracelets, having alternate rows 
of pearls and diamonds. Her ‘ kirdan,’ or neck- 
lace, was composed of gold, and of precious 
stones of various kinds. In her ears were pen- 
dants, formed of brilliants of dazzling lustre; 
and in her nose, fastened in a little hole on the 
right side—faint not, ye daughters of Europe— 
in her nose was a small emerald. Her hair, 
which was combed back off her forehead, was 
arranged in an infinity of small braids, confined 
and adorned by chains of gold and pearls, each 
braid divided into three or four branches or 
tails, each of which terminated in a single 
pearl; while two braids, also decorated with 
pearls and gold, graced either cheek. These, 
with an ornament of gold, somewhat in the 
form of a saucer, and an aigrette of diamonds, 
representing a bird, completed her head-dress.” 

In this visit our authoress became first inti- 
mately acquainted with Mesopotamia, and the 
manner and character of the Kurds, who are 
Christians, and of whom we have many curious 
anecdotes. The Kurds are the most ferocious 
robbers in the East; and on her departure from 
Mosul, the small caravan which she accom- 
panied became victims to their predatory habits. 
We cite her story as a picture of oriental man- 
ners, and as one incident in her chequered and 
extraordinary life:— 

“ Evening was now drawing on apace. We 
had journeyed till we were within about four 
leagues of Alkoush, and were approaching the 
foot of a chain of mountains notorious as the 
scene of many a pillage. The sun had gone 
down, and the deep shade thrown by the huge 
dark masses which flanked the gorge into which 
we were now about to enter, prevented us from 
seeing whether our passage was likely to be 
interrupted. My brother, therefore, offered to 
ride to the top of an eminence a little way in 
advance, whence he could see for some distance 
around, and bring us intelligence of the result. 
This offer was eagerly accepted by the whole 
caravan, whose hilarity had in some degree 
subsided, and given place to doubt and appre- 
hension. My brother immediately set spurs to 
his horse, and in a twinkling disappeared round 
the shoulder of the mountain; for he was as 
gallant a youth as ever put foot into stirrup. 
We all awaited his return in breathless anxiety ; 
but we waited long in vain. At length, when 
we began to fear that some accident must have 
befallen him, we were surprised by seeing him 
again turn the side of the mountain, having on 
each side of him a horseman, whom we disco- 
vered, by their long beards and hair, and their 
ferocious aspect, to be Kurds from the neigh- 
bouring mountains of Sinjar, the most lawless 
desperadoes on the face of the earth. ‘ Who 





are these?’ exclaimed my mother in an agony 
of affright. ‘ Are you bringing a band of rob- 
bers to despoil and murder us?’ All further 
questiang were put.an end to by the arrival of 
a large body of mounted bandits, who came 
galloping down the hill like a cloud of locusts. 
It was now too evident that we were in the 
hands of robbers, who to all appearance far out- 
numbered our small band. My brother, and 
those who had the stoutest hearts, immediately 
prepared for resistance ; and with dauntless re- 
solution determined rather to perish than suffer 
those they held most dear to become the prey 
of lawless rapine and violence. My mother 
was half dead with terror. She wept, she 
screamed, and on her knees implored my bro- 
ther to give up all rather than rush on certain 
destruction, He was, however, deaf to all her 
entreaties; his courage was roused; he was 
determined to yield nothing. As for myself, I 
cannot say that I greatly participated in the 
alarm felt by my mother, but was rather struck 
with the noble daring of my brother; for my 
mind was cast in a masculine mould, nor was I 
haunted by fears for my own personal safety. 
‘What!’ exclaimed I to my mother, ‘ would 
you have your son act the part of a coward, by 
tamely submitting with arms in his hands? If 
you cannot inspire them with courage, do not 
weaken their resolution by your womanly fears. 
Fear not, O my mother—God will not desert 
the righteous!’ The parties by this time were 
ranged opposite to each other; the Kurds, with 
their long Jances in their hands, reining in their 
pawing steeds, who, as well as their lawless 
riders, seemed eager for the fight, and impa- 
tient of all delay. ‘ Your property or your 
heads!’ exclaimed the chief; which was answered 
by words of defiance from my brother. With- 
out further parley on rushed the marauding 
band with impetuous violence, uttering horrid 
yells and imprecations, the bright points of 
their lances glittering in the air, They were 
met as resolutely by our small band, and almost 
in the twinkling of an eye the mélée became 
fierce and general. My mother and { stood at 
the foot of the mountain, waiting with trembling 
hearts the issue of the desperate conflict. Never 
as long as I live shall I forget the dreadful 
scene. The savage yells of the Kurds, thirst- 
ing for blood; the clattering and snorting of 
the horses, betokening a deadly struggle; the 
shouts of the living, the groans of the dying, 
and the piercing shrieks of my mother, called 
for the exercise of all the fortitude I could sum- 
mon to my aid. On both sides the combatants 
were falling; some sttuck down by a slight 
wound, and others writhing and gasping in the 
agonies of death. Though covered with wounds 
my brother still continued the unequal contest, 
until overpowered by numbers, and fainting 
from loss of blood, he was compelled to submit, 
and the rest of the party followed his example. 
The victors immediately began an indiscrimi- 
nate and relentless pillage, sparing neither age 
nor sex in their unmeasured rapacity. They 
seized upon every thing we had, horses, camels, 
and baggage; and concluded by stripping all 
who had survived the slaughter of every thing 
they had on. It was only by employing the 
most abject entreaties that I at length prevailed 
upon them to leave my mother, myself, and two 
ladies who accompanied us, a single under gar- 
ment to cover our nakedness. At length, sated 
with bloodshed and plunder, the Kurds quitted 
the field, having killed fifteen of our party, and 
wounded nearly all who remained, some of them 
severely; amongst whom was my dear heroic 
brother, who lay faint and almost senseless 
from loss of blood. Neither could the enemy 





have carried off a less number of killed and 
wounded on their side; for our party, though 
small, fought like lions. During the whole of 
this fearful contest, which lasted about three 
quarters of an hour, I never ceased to address 
words of encouragement to our valiant little 
band. Here, then, were we left, four leagues 
from the place of our destination, despoiled of 
every thing we had, without camels, without 
horses, without any means of conveyance, and 
nearly our whole party so badly wounded as to 
be almost incapable of proceeding on foot; the 
men stripped naked, and we with nothing on 
but our chemises. What was left us but to lie 
down and die? How could we hope to traverse 
with our bare feet the rough and stony moun- 
tain-path that led to Alkoush? We resolved, 
however, to make the effort; and summoning 
up all our resolution, we left the blood-stained 
spot, and commenced ascending the hill before 
us. My mother, though not wounded, was so 
entirely deserted by her faculties, that she had 
not the power to walk, and I was obliged to 
carry her on my back; for my brother’s wounds 
prevented him from rendering us any assist- 
ance. Indeed, poor fellow, he needed assistance 
as much as any of us. At length, after a pain- 
ful journey of many hours, during which we 
were constantly compelled to halt—I from the 
fatigue of carrying my burden, and my brother 
from the agony and exhaustion occasioned by 
his wounds—we managed to reach a village 
within a short distance of Alkoush, where we 
were most hospitably treated by its chief, to 
whom my father was well known. He not only 
caused my brother’s wounds to be bound up, 
but fed and supplied us with clothing. Amongst 
all the effects of which I was plundered by the 
Kurds, the article I most regretted the loss of 
was a book of prayers, on which I set a high 
value.” 

After the death of her father, and the slaugh- 
ter of nearly all her relatives, Maria Asmar 
took shelter among the Bedouins of the wilder- 
ness, of whose manners also she gives an inte- 
resting account. She next visited Damascus 
and the Holy Land, where she was introduced 
to the family of the Emir Beschir, and became 
an inmate in the household of that remarkable 
chief. By his generosity she was enabled to 
visit Europe, and repaired to Rome, where she 
was presented to the pope. She next visited 
Paris, and was resident there when the down- 
fal of the Prince of Lebanon threw her an out- 
cast upon her own resources. She attempted 
to gain a precarious livelihood by teaching; 
but the field for her exertions was naturally 
small. In the midst of her misfortunes she 
received encouragement and support from M. 
Guizot; who, amid the cares of office, has ever 
a heart open to the duties of humanity, and 
than whom few statesmen have less allowed 
their private actions to be checked or guided by 
the feelings of political intrigue. We believe 
that even a plan was suggested for establishing 
a female Christian school for Arabs in the co- 
lony of Algiers, but, as it appears, without suc- 
cess; and Madame Asmar was persuaded to 
remove to England, in the hope that our inte- 
rests in the East might afford some means of 
providing for her. The misfortunes which have 
attended her through life did not end here; for 
she had been persuaded to come hither by the 
strong invitation of the late Earl of Munster, 
and counted much on his protection: the 
first news she learned on landing. was that of 
his untimely fate. Since then she has been 
living chiefly on the generosity of friends to 
whom M. Guizot’s protection has been directly 
or indirectly an introduction, and on the remu- 
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neration which she has received for the present 

work, which itself is sufficient to give her a 

strong claim on our consideration. It appears 

to us that, in our present position with regard 
to Syria and the Syrian Christians, since the 
establishment of an European bishop in the 

Holy City, our fair authoress might be restored 

to her native land in a position honourable to 

herself, and useful to a good and public cause. 

She deserves our gratitude for having contri- 

buted a work which certainly holds a remark- 

able place among the passing literature of the 
day. 

Revelations of Russia; or, the Emperor Nicholas 
and his Empire in 1844. By One who has 
seen and describes. 2 vols. H. Colburn. 

** By one who has seen and describes” what? 

Not what he has seen; for he cannot have seen 

one thing among five hundred which he says 

he describes. The very subjects render this 
impossible; and instead of facts at all, and 
still less of facts that can be relied upon, there 
is a marvellously small proportion in these 
eight hundred pages. The work, indeed, ap- 
pears to us to be one of those speculative per- 
formances which are suggested by and got up 
to gratify @ certain spirit of the times, to take 
a partisan course and partial views, to be all 
on one side, with little new or real information, 
to be directed to a particular object, and to 
be full of unsubstantiated assertions, misstate- 
ments, and contradictions. The Emperor Ni- 
cholas is in a position to have excited the dis- 
like and hate of many enemies: no despotic 
monarch was ever otherwise. His visit to 

England awakened all the jealousies of these; 

and they raised as loud a clamour as they could 

against an act which no friend to the peace and 
happiness of the world could regard with any 
other feeling but that of extreme satisfaction. 

By getting all the rumours, all the complaints, 

and all the charges that could be raked up, 

collected together and concentrated into a book, 
the author has essayed to make the emperor as 
great a buggaboo as ever tyrannised over and 
terrified the earth. He is, according to this 
grand portraiture, the monster of a monster 
empire, trampling on his nobility, demoralising 
his people, grinding his serfs (of whom he has 
twenty millions!!!), and menacing the universe 
in general, and England in particular! His 
interference in religion, his Polish war, his re- 
moval of Jews, his banishments to Siberia,—in 
short, his whole Machiavellian policy, domestic 
and foreign, as seen and described by the writer, 
—are simply portions of a system of duplicity 
and depravity such as were never witnessed 
in the history of mankind. Now, this is utter 
nonsense; and the buggaboo won’t fight. Let 
us apply the case, which is the best and wisest 
mode, to ourselves. Where, in past days, have 
been our dangers from or our conflicts with 

Russia? and where have we to apprehend 

aught from hostile intimations now? Even 

with thé most ambitious designs, our frontiers 
hardly touch upon any point of the habitable 
globe, to involve us in disputes and wars. 

The empire of Russia is sufficiently extended 

to require consolidation, rather than conquest, 

for its safety and prosperity. Russia is not 

a naval rival on the seas. Russia is not a 

colonising country, to come into contact with 

our colonial possessions ; for we look upon the 

Persian, Herat, and Bockhara question as a 

delusion at least settled for the present; and 

upon the continent of Europe, our interests are 
nearly identical as regards the scale and great 
balance of-nations. Why, then, are we to be 
incited into an unnatural and impolitic jea- 








lousy of Russia, and especially whilst there are 
other powers against whom it is infinitely more 
needful for us to be on our guard? The rest- 
lessness of Russia meets us no where; and her 
greatness affects not ours. Friendship with 
her as a foreign state is our obvious and un- 
doubted policy; and we have nothing to do 
with her internal constitution and form of 
government. These, no doubt, are altogether 
opposite to our free constitution and liberal 
form; but we have as little right to set up our 
institutions in contrast with those of another 
people, and condemn and abuse all that we 
find different in them, as America, for instance, 
would have to revile us for not consisting of 
united states and being a republic, with pre- 
sidents and bowie-knives. 

On grounds such as we have thus briefly 
intimated, and which are too political for us 
to dwell upon, it is that we dislike all publica- 
tions such as the present. They are so de- 
cidedly violent, that no reliance can be placed 
on them; and there is no use in reading vo- 
lumes, of the truth and accuracy of which you 
cannot credit a syllable. 

Even within the writing of this brief sketch 
the emperor has extended clemency to the 
Poles (not Russian deserters) who have sought 
refuge in England—no semblance of inveterate 
tyranny and oppressive vengeance. We have 


some faith in looks too; and it would be diffi- 
cult to persuade us that an incarnation of mon- 
strosity was encased in the fine manly form 
and noble countenance of Nicholas. 





Narrative of a Visit to the Mauritius and South 
Africa. By James Backhouse. 8vo, pp. 704. 
London, Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; York, 
J. L. Linney. 

A previous publication brought us acquainted 

with the labours of this zealous missionary in 

Australia; and the present, after a brief sojourn 

in the Mauritius, conducts us through all the 

converting settlements in South Africa during 
the years 1838-40. Itis written in the usual 
style adopted by the class to which the author 
belongs, and with that sort of religious idiom 
which distinguishes Methodism. At the same 
time it gives plain unadorned accounts of other 
matters of general interest, from which a few 
of the more novel examples may serve to afford 

a glimpse at the country and a notion of the 

work, Thus, near Lange Kloof, in Cape Colony, 

we read: 

“ In passing a narrow rocky place some 
baboons shouted at us, but they ran off quickly 
at the crack of our driver’s long whip. The 
whip of an African wagon has a long bamboo- 
stock and a thong of prepared skin platted. 
The driver can reach the fourth pair of oxen 
with it, and the sound of its crack can be heard 
at a considerable distance. We passed four 
farms, and at one were treated with great rude- 
ness. As the wagon was passing, without any 
person going to the house, three boors made 
their appearance, one of whom said the party 
were going the wrong road, and pointed to a 
road that would have misled them. Another, 
on being particularly inquired of, said, ‘ O, any 
road willdo!’ Our people, who knew the way, 
paid no attention to them; and G. W. Walker 
gave them some admonition on the impropriety 
of their conduct. At this time I was a little 
behind; and ignorant of what passed, but coming 
up soon after, I presented a young woman with 
a tract, which she handed to one of the young 
men; he handed it to another, who threw it 
out of the door, with curses and imprecations. 
I picked it up, returned it into my pocket, and 
walked off without looking back, till I heard 





the report of a gun. At this time I might be 
150 yards from the house. On turning round f 
saw the gun still pointed toward me, and the 
smoke issuing from its muzzle. The young man 
who fired it was evidently under the’ influence 
of strong drink; he and his companion then 
began to halloo; this they continued doing for 
some time, also repeatedly firing the gun. We 
supposed they had recollected that they had 
gone too far, and were trying to leave the im- 
pression that the first firing was only one ofa 
series. Since this period the London Missionary 
Society has placed a teacher at Avontuur, in 
this neighbourhood; and the people of this 
house have encouraged him to impart religious 
instruction to their establishment. One of 
them, who, on the arrival of the teacher, was 
very indignant at his coming, afterwards ac- 
knowledged that he felt his own need of such 
instruction as much as any man. Many of the 
Hottentots at Avontuur are settled as tenants 
of small plots of ground, held on lease; and in 
1843 they were reported to be making con- 
siderable progress in the culture of their land. 
The school was well attended, and the congre- 
gation considerable, consisting of persons of 
white and coloured skin: the prejudices of the 
former having given way under the genial in+ 
fluence of freedom, and of a better understand- 
ing of the nature of the religion of Him who 
said to his disciples, ‘ One is your master, and 
all ye are brethren,’ making no distinction of 
nation, kindred, tongue, or people.” 

In Caffraria, “ missionaries are exposed to 
many privations, especially in founding new 
stations: they may put up with them with 
comparative ease if they be favoured with 
health; but in sickness their trials are really 
great, and claim the sympathy of Christians 
more favourably situated. Want of experience, 
both in things temporal and spiritual, is also 
often an impediment to their work ; and some, 
not seeing their own deficiencies, do not avail 
themselves of the benefit they might derive 
from the experience of others in the degree 
that is desirable. A grey-headed old Caffer 
was at Bethel this morning, who, a year ago, 
was rich in cattle, and was a great counsellor ; 
but he was pitched upon to be charged with 
having exercised witchcraft, and, to use a Caffer 
phrase, was ‘ eaten up;’ that is, he had all his 
cattle seized. He was not subjected to torture, 
in addition, by burning with hot stones laid on 
tender parts, as is commonly the case, but his 
son and a third person were tortured for eight 
hours by the biting of large black ants. ‘These 
insects are brought out of the woods in bags for 
the purpose, and are turned out upon the naked 
bodies of the parties to be tortured, who are 
made fast upon the ground, with their arms and 
legs extended. Occasionally water is sprinkled 
among the ants to make them bite more keenly. 
Confession of guilt is thus extorted from inno- 
cent persons, who confess to escape further 
suffering. A missionary told us that he knew 
an instance of a man dying a martyr to truth 
when thus tortured; he boldly asserted his in- 
nocence to the last. The old man first alluded 
to had sown mach Indian and Caffer corn this 
year to make up his loss, and had obtained a 
few cattle from his friends by begging, which 
is customary in such cases. Another man, re- 
siding on a neighbouring mountain, will not 
keep cattle lest the chiefs should be tempted to 
make out a case against him also through the 
medium of one of their smelling-doctors. Some- 
times a chief will seize cattle under no better 
pretext than that his own son has become a 
man, and must therefore have a kraal of his 
own. Darkness and oppression go hand in 
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hand. .. . White ants (termites) of various spe- 
cies abound in South Africa; some of them 
make their nests in the ground, and others 
raise hiHocks. Some of these insects when on 
the wing are almost as large as ephemera, or 
May-flies. Multitudes of them were fiying about 
in the humid atmosphere of yesterday. This 
morning before the sun was well up, the wing- 
less members of their communities were busily 
at work makingadditions totheir hillocks, which 
here studded the open grassy country thickly. 
These hillocks were from two to three feet in 
diameter and a foot and «u half high, or larger. 
The insects added superficial patches to them 
that occupied from one-sixth to one-third of 
the surface. They take advantage of the moist 
state of the ground after rain or heavy dews, 
and, working from within, erect innumerable 
irreguiar pillars of minute pellicles of earth, 
probably the crust of the former surface. Hav- 
ing raised these about three-quarters of an inch, 
they ‘ grow them over’ with the same material, 
till the whole forms one unbroken surface, a 
little undulating. By the combined efforts of 
myriads of labourers they had covered in the 
whole of their new work by eight o'clock this 
morning, except in a few instances, and the 
sun then becoming hot, the work was aban- 
doned. At first their work was brittle, but by 
exposure to the sun it soon became firm. In 
the course of a few days it was too strong to be 
broken by the foot. Crabs are very common 
in the fresh-water streamlets of South Africa; 
they have short antenna, and are from three to 
five inches across, I saw a large one this morn- 
ing on the bank of the Icimigha; and a few 
days ago, I met with one 100 yards from the 
bank of the Igquibigha. At breakfast, J. L. 


Doehne gave us the following account of an 
occurrence which took place when he had been 


only about six weeks in this neighbourhood, 
and was residing near to the dwelling of the 
chief, Gacela. J. L. Doehne, from his own 
hut, saw Gacela and his men making a warlike 
movement, on which he went to the chief, and 
inquired the cause. Many reasons were given; 
and, among them, that a man, who had formerly 
been with another chief, from whom he had 
fled into Tambookie-land in consequence of 
having killed some person, had subsequently 
come into this part of the country, and joined 
himself to Gacela, but lived at some distance 
from him, at a place where he had many cattle, 
some of which it was supposed he had stolen; 
that this man had gone to Umhala, and remained 
with him certain days; in the course of which 
Gacela had gone to the man’s kraal, and swept 
off all his cattle, and that on this account Um- 
hala was angry. J. L. Doehne offered to go 
with Gacela to Umhala to plead with him; but 
Gacela said he would die if he went. J. L. 
Doehne inquired Gacela’s reason for thinking 
this would be the case, and was informed that 
Umbhala had got a doctor at his kraal, who had 
brought certain birds, and that as soon as he 
should see them he would die. J. L. Doehne 
assured Gacela this was a delusion, and said 
that he himself was but a man; but he neither 
feared the doctor nor his birds, which were a 
kind of hawks. Gacela was now angry with 
J. L. Doehne’s interference, and told him that 
he was only the missionary, but that himself 
was the captain. Upon this J. L. Doehne re- 
turned to his hut, having first witnessed the 
incantations used previous to war. During 
these the soldiers were naked, but each man 
had a pair of crane’s wings mounted upon his 
head... The doctor, who performed the incanta- 
tions,, had a leopard’s skin wrapped around his 
loins, and another around his shoulders, the 





fur-side being out and the tails on; he had 
also quagga-skins and tails twisted around his 
arms so as to throw the hair erect, and cow, 
quagga, and other tails, so disposed as to give 
ample breadth to his whole body ; his head was 
surmounted by a hyzna-skin; his face was 
blackened, and his forehead spotted with red 
and white, and bound about with a string of 
leopard’s teeth, such as is commonly worn as 
a necklace by the Caffers. Thus attired, he 
roasted some roots in an iron pot, through the 
smoke of which the soldiers approached him 
to encircle him, as he took a vessel of water, 
looked into it, and drank, and then handed it 
all round to them to drink. After this they 


| returned into the smoke, in which they turned 


themselves round ; they also put their assagais, 
or spears, the heads of which are of iron, manu- 
factured by their own smiths, into the pot 
among the smoke. They then walked out, and 
the doctor danced around the chief, twisting 
his body and limbs in all directions. Thus the 
doctor professed to strengthen the soldiers for 
war !”” 

Of the Mantatee country we are told: 

“ The Mantatees cultivated a considerable 
quantity of land in this neighbourhood. From 
the time that their grain came up, they em- 
ployed many of their children in herding their 
cattle, to keep them off their cultivated ground, 
which is universally unfenced. James Allison 
shewed them the advantage of fencing their 
ground, by building a stone wall around his 
own garden, which was in front of his house. 
Outside of this he had a piece of land for corn, 
which was also enclosed by a fence. Maternal 
and conjugal affection are sometimes strongly 
exhibited among the Bechuana tribes. We 
heard of a mother, when driver by famine to 
the extremity of eating her own child, proposing 


jthat it should be killed by a neighbour, and 


that she, in turn, would perform the same pain- 
ful office, in order that they might not have the 
additional trial of destroying their own offspring. 
In a case at Imparani, in which a young man 
was shot by an enemy, his wife lamented over 
him; and, in despair, took first her various 
wares, and then her baby, and cast them over 
the cliff; and lastly, she wrapped her own head 
in her karross, and rushed over the precipice 
herself. Self-denial is sometimes strongly ex- 
hibited by them. At the time when the Basutu 
were beginning to eat their fellows, an old man 
said, ‘ This is wrong; I have not long to live, 
and my days had better be shortened than that 
I should do this :’ he therefore boldly met death 
by starvation. Among the converts to Chris- 
tianity at Imparani, there was a man of great 
fidelity and consistency of conduct, who had 
several times delivered remarkable prophecies, 
and who had been baptised by the name of 
Daniel. His first prophecy was delivered when 
he was a little herdsman, and before the tribe 
to which he belonged had heard of such a people 
as the Korannas, or of such weapons as guns. 
In his vision, which did not seem to have been 
a sleeping dream, he saw, as if depicted in mi- 
niature, brown men coming against the Man- 
tatees, and carrying off their cattle by means 
of fire, against which they could not stand. 
This he told to Sikoniela and the people, who 
up to that period had been so successful in 
battle that they were not ready to believe they 
could be conquered. They thought the youth 
was becoming deranged, and proposed binding 
him lest he should do mischief; but from this 
he persuaded them to desist. About a month 
afterwards the Korannas came against the Man- 
tatees, subdued them by means of guns, and 
carried off their cattle, which are their wealth, 





Some time after this occurrence the youth told 
Sikoniela that in another vision he had seen 
white men, who were men of peace, coming 
among the people; that these white men would 
do them good, and by them ‘they would become 
prosperous with their cattle. This was about 
two months before the arrival in the country of 
the missionaries with the people from Bootchap 
and Old Plaatberg, who now form the stations 
of Lishuani, Umpukani, Plaatberg, and Thaba 
Unchu. By this means the way was opened in 
the mind of Sikoniela to receive a missionary, 
through the medium of whom the Mantatees 
became greatly benefited both in regard to 
cattle and corn, as well as in many other im- 
portant respects. Sikoniela now told the youth 
that he should live with him, and become his 
prophet; but he signified, that the seeing of 
these visions was not at his own command, and 
he would not be one of Sikoniela’s prophets. 
When J. Allison came to reside at Imparani, 
the young man would not remain with the 
chief, but went to live with him: he afterwards 
accompanied J. Allison to Grahams Town; while 
there, he had another vision, in which he fore- 
saw that the Lord, of whom he had now heard, 
would pour out his spirit on the people of his 
own nation, and that many of them should be 
turned to the Lord. This was fulfilled soon 
after their return; the young man was him- 
self one of those who came early under the 
converting and quickening power of divine 
grace. He now said, that he thought his visions 
were from the Lord, for Satan woull not have 
wrought to prepare the way of the Lord among 
the people; he also observed, that the first 
prediction was opposed to the good-will of the 
chief and the people, and hazardous to his own 
safety; but that the Mantatee prophets, who 
spake only their own imaginations, always pro- 
phesied smooth things. The manner in which 
the fulfilment of the last prediction commenced, 
was remarkable; the whole case affords an il- 
lustration of the fact, that the Most High still 
condescends to the state in which mankind are 
found, notwithstanding the scepticism that ex- 
ists in the present day, among may learned 
Christians, ou the subject of immediate reve- 
lation.” 

These quotations are as good as a hundred to 
exhibit the character of the work, which does 
not convey any new information of sufficient 
importance to warrant long extracts. The sim- 
plicity, straightforwardness, and piety, of Mr. 
Backhouse are its great recommendations; and 
especially to the numerous body of Christians 
who feel earnest in the success of missionary 
preaching. Upon the parts which will most 
appeal to them we have barely touched; and 
the quality of the rest, connected with natural 
history and the habits of the natives, may be 
fairly appreciated from the few passages we 
have selected for illustration. 





On the Decrease of Disease effected by the Pro- 
gress of Civilisation. By C. F. H. Marx, M.D., 
and R. Willis, M.D. Small 8vo, pp. 102. 
London, Longman and Co. 

Tuts work is brought, by its editor Dr. Willis, 

in so amiable a manner before the British public, 

its style and character are of such extremd sim- 
plicity, and its object and aim so agreeable and 
pleasing, that criticism is disarmed, and we 
yield ourselves, almost without an effort, to un- 
qualified acceptance. ‘Ihere cantiot be. the 
least doubt but thatthe swelling nomenclature 
of diseases, and the new atid endless variety of 
means ‘imagined for their cure, aré notin ahy 
way evidence that matters are goifig’on with 
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mankind from bad to worse; but since a late | all have been slaughtered and salted down at 
writer in the Quarterly Review has expressed | Michaelmas: there was no fresh meat till God’s 


his doubts as to the existence of the so-called 
“ progress of civilisation,” it would have been 
well if the authors had defined at starting what 
they meant by that expression as applied to the 
decrease of disease; the more especially as we 
find, on perusing the little volume itself, that 
almost every thing in it, of a practical and avail- 
able character, is solely illustrative of the in- 
fluence of only a branch of civilisation, viz. of 
the progress of medical and surgical science 
upon the diminution and decrease of maladies. 

Not, however, to trouble ourselves with the 
vexed question between the Quarterly and M. 
Guizot, the common-sense view of the subject 
will allow the influences of society, of mental 
culture, of arts and industry, of clothing, of an 
improved police of cities, of better food, of care 
of the poor, of improved condition of the mili- 
tary and naval services, and of prisons and hos- 
pitals, attention to the sepulture of the dead, 
and the march of temperance,—to be so many 
positive cases in which the progress of civili- 
sation is brought to bear, both directly and in- 
directly, upon the diminished suffering, the de- 
crease of disease, and the increased happiness 
and welfare of mankind generally. 

A great deal more than Dr. Marx has said 
might be collected upon these very interesting 
subjects; the labours of so many philanthropic 
persons, especially in this country, having been 
perseveringly devoted to inquiries connected 
with the influence of trades and occupations on 
health, and to the condition of the working as 
well as of the poorer classes ; so that a consider- 
able number of statistical facts have already been 
collected, illustrative of these great questions. 
The English editor, Dr. Willis, appears to be 
a rather strong politician; but his politics have 
only one direct purpose, the improved condi- 
tion and happiness of the community generally. 
It might, however, be asked, by the Conserva- 
tive opponents of the worthy Dr., if all he says 
is true, that there is less disease and more 
easily attainable comforts now than there were 
formerly,—if undertakings which in former 
times had all to be accomplished by the labour 
of men’s bodies, and often proved highly detri- 
mental to health, are now for the most part 
performed by machinery,—if the special scien- 
tific study of the diseases of artisans and la- 
bourers, in laying open the often-hidden sources 
of their sufferings, has at the same time exposed 
the ways and means of removing them, or ren- 
dering them nugatory,—may not many of the 
complaints which now-a-days arise from every 
quarter, and the expressions of dissatisfaction 
which make themselves audible above the din 
and noise of daily occupations, be in a great 
part traced to the discontent which is too fre- 
quently experienced in individual position in 
society, and the new wants and ambitious de- 
sires suggested by a constantly increasing in- 
teHigence-and the diffusion of knowledge, ren- 
dering. the present generation dissatisfied with 
what was sufficient to ensure the happiness of 
their forefathers in the same condition of life? 
“Two centuries ago,” says Dr. Willis, “a salad 
was not to be bought in the markets of London 
for money; a cabbage-stock and a carrot were 
unknowo ;, apples were scarce, and never used 
save in a crude and unnutritious state.” ‘‘ Su- 
gar,” says the Dr., continuing the subject, “ is 
one ofthe grand conquests of man’s industry ; 
and the barbarism of regarding it as a luxury, 
2nd. making it a source of revenue, ought to be 
abandoned.” “ The cattle which now supply 
us with fresh animal food through the whole 

the winter, in our grandfathers’ days would 


| 
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providence brought round the spring.” All 
these are not changes and improvements to be 
sneered at. ‘‘ There are few evils,” said one 
of the ancients, ‘‘ which betide us, but, if we 
look into them, we find ourselves more or less 
to blame.” If farmers’ daughters spent as much 
time in the dairy as at the piano, there would 
be fewer complaints of the means and ends 
not meeting in the agricultural. world; and if 
tradesmen’s sons were not so very much above 
their business, they would be much better pre- 
pared to follow in their fathers’ steps. We are 
not, however, lay moralists; it was only the 
occasion which betrayed us into reflections upon 
the justice of the many complaints we hear. 
We live most undoubtedly in an over-taxed 
and over-burdened country. “ John Bull has 
a great millstone,” as the eccentric Waterton 
says, “round his neck.” But our means of 
comfort and happiness are greatly on the in- 
crease, and are at the command of any one 
who can practise moderation in all things, men- 
tal and physical; and it is impossible to read a 
little work like Dr. Marx’s, which makes these 
facts so truly manifest, and not feel for the time 
happier and more contented, and full of con- 
fidence and hopes in the future. 





GREGG'S COMMERCE OF THE PRAIRIES, Xc. 
{Second notice: conclusion.] 

Tue condition of Texas and the caravan-trade 
between it and the United States have, even 
since our last No., assumed more considerable 
importance, from the accounts received of the 
rejection of the annexation by the American 
senate, and the assemblage of a Mexican force 
by Santa Anna, to invade the province. Re- 
ferring, therefore, to what we have already 
said of the prairies and their commerce, we 
hasten to conclude our review of a work which 
will be recommended to general readers by the 
nature of its subject-matter. 

With such scenes as were described in our 
last Number, we fancy we might discover other 
grounds than those adduced by the writer for 
the annexed curious confession : 

“The evil consequences arising from mal- 
administration of justice in Mew Mexico are 
most severely felt by foreigners, against whom a 
strong prejudice prevails throughout the south. 
Of these, the citizens of the United States are 
by far the most constant sufferers—an inevitable 
result of that sinister feeling with which the 
‘rival republic’ views the advancement and su- 
periority of her more industrious neighbours. 
It is a notorious fact, that while the English are 
universally treated with comparative considera- 
tion and respect, the Americans residing in the 
southern parts of the republic are frequently 
taunted with the effeminacy of their govern- 
ment and its want of decision. So openly has 
this preference for British subjects been mani- 
fested, and sa thoroughly conscious have the 
Americans become of the humiliating fact, that 
when a mercantile firm, consisting of an Ame- 
rican and an Englishman, has occasion to pre- 
sent a memorial of any description, or to sue 
either for an act of favour or of justice from 
the nation, the application is sure to be made 
in the name of the latter, knowing it will thus 
be more likely to command proper attention.” 

The mirage on the prairies is a striking phe- 
nomenon; and Mr. G. remarks: 

“Every year large parties of New Mexi- 
cans — some provided with mules and asses, 
others with carretas, or truckle- carts and oxen— 
drive out into these prairies to procure a supply 


lof buffalo-beef for their families. They hunt, 
like the wild Indians, chiefly on horseback, and 
with bow and arrow, or lance, with which they 
soon load their carts and mules. They find no 
difficulty in curing their meat, even in midsum- 
mer, by slicing it thin, and spreading or suspend- 
ing it in the sun; or, if in haste, it is slightly 
barbecued. During the curing operation they 
| often follow the Indian practice of beating or 
kneading the slices with their feet, which.they 
contend contributes to its preservation. Here 
the extraordinary purity of the atmosphere is 
remarkably exemplified. The caravans cure 
meat in the same simple manner, except the 
process of kneading. A line is stretched from 
corner to corner on each side of a wagon-body, 
}and strung with slices of beef, which remains 
|from day to day till it is sufficiently cured to 
ibe stacked away. This is done without salt, 
|and yet it very rarely putrefies. In truth, as 
| blow-flies are unknown here, there is nothing 
to favour putrefaction. While speaking of flies, 
I might as well remark, that, after passing 
beyond the region of the tall grass, between 
the Missouri frontier and Arkansas river, the 
horse-fly also is unknown. Judging from our 
own prairies, we had naturally anticipated a 
great deal of mischief from these brute tor- 
mentors, in which we were most agreeably dis- 
appointed.” 

The following is another curious piece of 
natural history : 

“ At Gypsum Creek our latitude was 36° 10’, 
being the utmost northing we had made. As 
we were now about thirty miles north of the 
parallel of Santa Fé, we had to steer hence- 
forth a few degrees south of west in order to 
| bring up on our direct course. The following 
|night we encamped in a region covered with 
sandy hillocks, where there was not a drop of 
water to be found: in fact, an immense sand- 
plain was now opening before us, somewhat 
variegated in appearance, being entirely bar- 
} ren of vegetation in some places, while others 
| were completely covered with an extraordinarily 
! diminutive growth which has been called shin- 
| oak, and a curious plum-bush, of equally dwarf- 
| ish stature. These singular-looking plants (un- 

distinguishable at a distance from the grass of 

| the prairies) were heavily laden with acorns 
and plums, which, when ripe, are of consider- 
able size, although the trunks of either were 
seldom thicker than oat-straws, and frequently 
not a foot high. We also met with the same 
in many other places on the prairies.” 

Among the animals which frequent these re- 
gions the mustang or wild-horse is the most 
observable ; and “ it is a singular fact, that the 
gentlest wagon-horse (even though quite fagged 
with travel), once among a drove of mustangs, 
will often acquire in a few hours all the intract- 
able wildness of his untamed companions.” 

Having now, however, satisfied the claim of 
the work to our extent of review, we shall con- 
clude with a Shawnee legend. 
| «Though the Shawnees consider the sun the 
|type, if not the essence, of the Great Spirit, 
| many also believe in an evil genius, who makes 
| all sorts of bad things, to counterbalance those 
| made by the Good Spirit. For instance, when 
|the latter made a sheep, a rose, wholesome 

herbs, &c., the bad spirit matched them with 
a wolf, a thorn, poisonous plants, and the like: 
| They also appear to think there is a kind of 
| purgatory, in which the spirits of the wicked 
|may be cleansed before entering into their 
elysium. The worship of all the aborigines 
seems to consist chiefly in feasting and dancing. 
A worthy missionary among the Shawnees re- 
|lated to me the following legendary tradition, 
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as explanatory of their ideas of another world 
and the institution of their worship, which may 
serve as a fair sample of the traditions of many 
other tribes. In days of yore (say the Shaw- 
nees) there lived a pious brother and an affec- 
tionate sister, who were inordinately attached 
to each other. It came to pass that the sister 
sickened and died, and was carried to the world 
of spirits. The good brother was inconsolable, 
and for a while refused to eat or drink, or to 
partake of any kind of nourishment: he wished 
to follow his beloved sister. At length he re- 
solved to set out in search of her; so he com- 
menced his pilgrimage toward the setting sun. 
Steadily pursuing the same course for days and 
moons together, he at last came to where the 
sky and earth meet; and finding an opening, 
he ascended into the upper regions. He now 
turned his course towards the rising sun, which 
he continued, above the sky, till he came to 
the abode of his grandfather—which seems but 
another name for one of the good spirits. This 
sage, knowing his errand, gave him ‘ medicine’ 
to transform him into a spirit, that he might 
pass through the celestial courts. He also gave 
him instructions how to proceed, and where he 
would find his sister. He said she would be at 
a dance; and when she rose to join in the amuse- 
ment, he must seize and ensconce her in the 
hollow of a reed with which he was furnished, 
and cover the orifice with the end of his finger. 
After an arduous peregrination through the 
land of spirits, the brother found and’ secured 
his sister as directed. He returned with his 
charge to the habitation of his grandfather, who 
gave another ‘ medicine’ to transform them 
both into material beings again, that they might 
revisit their brothers on earth. The sage also 
explained to them the mysteries of heaven and 
the sacred rites of worship, that they might in- 
struct their tribe therein. When about to start 


back, the venerable spirit told them that the 
route by which the brother had come was very 
circuitous—there was a much nearer way; and 
opening a trap-door through the sky, they be- 


held their native town just below them. So the 
good brother and sister descended; and, re- 
turning home, a great feast was celebrated, 
aecompanied by a solemn dance, in accordance 
with the grandfather’s instructions, Thus ori- 
ginated, as they say, the sacred dances and other 
religious ceremonies now in practice.” 

They also believe the Indian heaven to be 
separate and distinct from that of the whites; 
and not wishing their people to be divided, this 
has often been a serious obstacle to the success 
of missionary labours. A map and some very 
rough engravings accompany the work. 





BURKE’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
(Third notice.} 


As it was one of Burke’s employments for 
many years to write political homilies to Lord 
Rockingham, we select a portion of one of 
these as a specimen, dated August 23d, 1775. 
Nothing can be more remarkable than the 
powers displayed in many of these productions, 
which, thrown off at a heat, or ngarly so, evince 
all that foresight, justness of precept, keen 
perception, accurate measurement of the public 
mind, vigour of description, and knowledge of 
state-details, amid the most enlarged wisdom, 
which render him beyond question the greatest 
political writer of any age or nation. We have 
little like his productions, or approaching to 
them, in the English language; and nothing 
certainly in any other. It increases our ad- 
miration of his mental energy and honesty of 
purpose, that he knew them to be written and 





spoken in vain at the period to which we allude. 
He knew that the party was unpopular with 
the king and the people ; yet with that mingled 
wisdom, activity, and perhaps daring, which 
belonged to him, he here propounds the great 
truth, then so little understood, that nations 
take their tone eventually from the labours of 
individuals, and that by unwearied persever- 
ance and ability they might be the persons to 
give that tone to the country. 

“ My dear lord,—When I was last in town 
I wrote a short letter by Mr. Thesiger. But 
I opened all I had in my thoughts so fully to 
Lord John Cavendish, who was then setting 
out for the north, that I do not know whether 
it be necessary to trouble your lordship any 
further upon the unhappy subject of that letter 
and conversation. However, if I did not write 
something on that subject, I should be incapable 
of writing at all. It has, I confess, taken entire 
possession of my mind. We are at length ac- 
tually involved in that war which your lordship, 
to your infinite honour, has made so many efforts 
to keep ata distance. It has come upon us in 
a manner more disagreeable and unpromising 
than the most gloomy prognostic had ever fore- 
told it. Your lordship’s observation on the 
general temper of the nation at this crisis is 
certainly just. If any indication is to be taken 
from external appearances, the king is entirely 
satisfied with the present state of his govern- 
ment. His spirits at his levees, at the play, 
every where, seem to be remarkably good. His 
ministers, too, are perfectly at their ease. Most 
of them are amusing themselves in the coun- 
try, while England is disfurnished of its forces 
in the face of armed Europe, and Gibraltar and 
Minorca are delivered over to the custody of 
foreigners. They are at their ease relative to 
the only point which could give them anxiety— 
they are assured of their places. As to the 
good people of England, they seem to partake 
every day, more and more, of the character of 
that administration which they have been in- 
duced to tolerate. Iam satisfied, that within a 
few years there has been a great change in the 
national character. We seem no longer that 
eager, inquisitive, jealous, fiery people, which 
we have been formerly, and which we have 
been a very short time ago. 





The people look | 


out any one’s marking a particular period in 
this declension, without asking a question about 
it, or in the least speculating on any of the in- 
numerable acts which have stolen in this silent 
and insensible revolution. Every event so 
prepares the subsequent, that, when it arrives, 
it produces no surprise, nor any extraordinary 
alarm. Iam certain that if pains, great and 
immediate pains, are not taken to prevent it, 
such must be the fate of this country. We 
look to the merchants in vain—they are gone 
from us and from themselves. They consider 
America as lost, and they look to administra- 
tion for an indemnity. Hopes are accordingly 
held out to them that some equivalent for their 
debts will be provided. In the mean time, the 
leading men among them are kept full fed with 
contracts, and remittances, and jobs of all de- 
scriptions ; and they are indefatigable in their 
endeavours to keep the others quiet, with the 
prospect of their share in those emoluments, of 
which they see their advisers already so amply 
in possession. They all, or the greatest num- 
ber of them, begin to snuff the cadaverous haut 
gott of lucrative war. War, indeed, is become 
asort of substitute forcommerce. The freight- 
ing business never was so lively on account of 
the prodigious taking up for transport-service. 
Great orders for provisions and stores of all 
kinds, new clothing for the troops, and the in- 
tended six thousand Canadians, puts life into 
the woollen manufacture; and a number of 
men-of-war, ordered to be equipped, has given 
a pretence for such a quantity of nails and other 
iron work, as to keep the midland parts toler- 
ably quiet. All this, with the incredible in- 
crease of the northern market since the peace 
between Russia and the Porte, keeps up the 
spirits of the mercantile world, and induces 
them to consider the American war, not so 
much their calamity as their resource in an 
inevitable distress. This is the state of most, 
not of all, the merchants. All this, however, 
would not be of so much consequence. The 
great evil and danger will be, the full and de- 
cided engagement of parliament in this war. 
Then we shall be thoroughly dipped, and then 
there will be no way of getting out, but by dis- 
gracing England or enslaving America. In 
that state, ministry has a lease of power as 


back, without pleasure or indignation; and | long as the war continues. The hinge between 


forward, without hope or fear. 


No man com- | war and peace is, indeed, a dangerous juncture 


mends the measures which have been pursued, | to ministers; but a determined state of the one 


or expects any good from those which are in 
preparation; but it is a cold, languid opinion, 


or the other is a pretty safe position. When 
their cause, however absurdly, is made the 


like what men discover in affairs that do not| cause of the nation, the popular cry will be 
concern them. It excites to no passion; it! with them. ‘The style will be, that their hands 


prompts to no action. 


perfectly agree with your lordship’s. 


In all this state of| must be strengthened by an unreserved con- 
; | things I find my observation and intelligence | fidence. When that cry is once raised—and 
In one | raised it infallibly will be, if not prevented—the 


point, indeed, I have the misfortune to differ. | puny voice of reason will not be heard. As 
I do not think that weeks, or even months, or | sure as we have now an existence, if the meet- 
years, will bring the monarch, the ministers, or ing of parliament should catch your lordship 
the people, to feeling. To bring the people to, and your friends in an unprepared state, nothing 
a feeling—such a feeling, I mean, as tends to| but disgrace and ruin can attend the cause you 


amendment, or alteration of system —there are at the head of. 
All direction | over head and ears. 


must be plan and management. 


Parliament will plunge 
They will vote the war 


of public humour and opinion must originate | with every supply of domestic and foreign force. 


in a few. 


Perhaps a good deal of that humour They will pass an act of attainder; they will 


and opinion must be owing to such direction. lay their hands upon the press. The ministers 
Events supply materials ; times furnish dispo- | will even procure addresses from those very 
sitions; but conduct alone can bring them to’ merchants, who, last session, harassed them 


bear to any useful purpose. 


I never yet knew | with petitions ; and then,—what is left for us, 


an instance of any general temper in the nation but to spin out of our bowels, under the frowns 
that might not have been tolerably well traced | of the court and the hisses of the people,. the 


to some particular persons. 


If things are left little slender thread of a peevish and captious 


to themselves, it is my clear opinion that a| opposition, unworthy of our cause and ourselves, 
nation may slide down fair and softly from the and without credit, concurrence, or popularity, 
highest point of grandeur and prosperity to the | in the nation! I hope I am as little awed out 
lowest state of imbecility and meanness, with- | of my senses by the fear of vulgar opinion as 
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most of my acquaintance. I think, on a fair 
occasion, I could look it in the face; but speak- 
ing of the prudential consideration, we know 
that all opposition is absolutely crippled, if it 
can obtain no kind of support without doors. 
If this should be found impracticable, I must 
revert to my old opinion, that much the most 
effectual and much the most honourable course 
is, without the obligation of a formal secession, 
to absent ourselves from parliament. My ex- 
perience is worth nothing, if it has not made it 
as clear to me as the sun, that, in affairs like 
these, a feeble opposition is the greatest service 
which can be done to ministry; and surely, if 
there be a state of decided disgrace, it is to add 
to the power of your enemies by every step you 
take to distress them. I am confident that 
your lordship considers my importunity with 
your usual goodness. You will not attribute 
my earnestness to any improper cause. I shall 
therefore make no apology for urging again 
and again how necessary it is for your lordship 
and ‘your great friends most seriously to take 
under immediate deliberation what you are to 
do in this crisis. Nothing like it has happened 
in your political life. I protest to God, I think 
that your reputation, your duty, and the duty 
and honour of us all who profess your senti- 
ments, from the highest to the lowest of us, 
demand at this time one honest, hearty effort, 
in order to avert the heavy calamities that are 
impending; to keep our hands from blood, and, 
if possible, to keep the poor, giddy, thoughtless 
people of our country from plunging headlong 
into this impious war. Ifthe attempt is neces- 
sary, it is honcurable. You will, at least, have 
the comfort that nothing has been left undone 
on your part to prevent the worst mischief that 
can befal the public. Then, and not before, | 
you may shake the dust from your feet, and 
leave the people and their leaders to their own 
conduct and fortune. I see, indeed, many, 
many difficulties in the way; but we have known 
as great or greater give way to a regular series 
of judicious and active exertions. This is no 
time for taking public business in their course | 
and order, and only as a part in the scheme of 
life, which comes and goes at its proper periods, 
and is mixed in with occupations and amuse- 
ments. It calls for the whole of the best of us; 
and every thing else, however just or even laud- 
able at another time, ought to give way to 
this great, urgent, instant concern. Indeed, 
my dear lord, you are called upon in a very 
peculiar manner. America is yours. You 
have saved it once, and you may very possibly 
save it again. The people of that country are 
worth preserving; and preserving, if possible, 
to England.” 

At the alarming crisis of the French revolu- 
tion, we know from Prior, as well as number- 
less contemporary authorities, that Burke would 
not be listened to in the house by his own party 
on that question; nay, more, not one of the 
ministry agreed in his views, nor did they do 
so for three years or more afterwards. He 
stood alone—foretelling from month to month 
what was.to come, yet finding an audience, and 
that audience all his great contemporaries, Whig 
and Tory, reluctant, or determined not to be- 
lieve. Hf in this general doubt Charles Fox 
took the popular view of the matter, we can 
searcely be surprised, considering the course 
he'had:already run. At his back was a knot 
ofthe ablest and most active men ever congre- 
gated/upon opposition-benches. He wished to 
please them perhaps, if not himself; and in- 
sensibly ran into extremes, which he scarcely 
thought well of himself at the time, and after- 





wards regretted, Still, whatever may haye been 


his politics, we have a strong partiality for the 
man, and think the following sketch of himself 
in 1778, written at Chatsworth, strikingly cha- 
racteristic : 

“Dear Burke,—I will certainly dine with 
you on Tuesday, and persuade Fitzpatrick to 
do the same, if possible. Nothing can be so 
unlike the life I have been leading here as the 
idea you seem to have formed of it. It is the 
very abstract and perfection of all fainéantise ; 
and nothing has kept me here but the most 
complete indole:ce. I have determined to go 
every day, but have found myself in such a state 
of happy laziness, lying almost naked upon my 
couch all day, that I thought it was quite a sin 
to disturb myself. The fact is, that when the 
weather is really warm, I want neither amuse- 
ment, society, occupation, nor object. My love 
to every body. It issaid and believed (but not 
by me) that the frigates are to be restored. 
Certain it is, that both the French and English 
fleets are sailed, which does not seem to tally 
with thatidea. I have been reading these three 
days past in the ‘ Esprit des Loix:’ surely there 
is more nonsense in that book than is generally 
thought to be there; but how superior he is 
to every other writer upon such subjects, in 
being never tiresome! What a fine style of 
thinking! Even when it is false, how grand! 
But the post is going out, Adieu!—Yours 
affectionately, C. J. Fox.” 

From the statesman we turn to a poet who 
found, in the kindness of Burke, to whom he 


was a stranger, not merely present relief, but | 


permanent respectability of station, comfort, and 
independence. We remember being puzzled 
as to who was meant on seeing an allusion to 
the circumstances in Prior’s work— for the 
name was not mentioned there, Crabbe, the 
poet in question, being then alive, and an 
exposure of his early difficulties probably judged 
to be indelicate. For the same reason, we 
presume, the biographer did not give the first 
written application of the poet to the orator, 
though from the abstract printed of that re- 
markable letter he had evidently seen it. The 
following reiterates his obligations: — 

“ Sir,—I have ventured to trouble you once 
more by sending a copy of my poem in its for- 
mer state, and that which (if it has merit enough 
to deserve your correction) I will endeavour to 
get printed as expeditiously as possible. I am 
afraid my frequent applications will induce you 
to repent of your kindness to me; but I must 
entreat you, sir, to remember that I am yet un- 
certain of my fate, and in fear of feeling again 
the evils I have experienced: you have saved 
me from sinking, and supported me on shore ; 
but I am still unable to help myself. Be with 
me, sir, a little time longer, and I will walk 
alone as soon as I can. I find my friends will 
take off about two hundred of my poem. Ifyou 
think it right, this impression shall extend no 
further; but I will endeavour to sell the copy. 
If it gets me but a trifling sum, that is entire 
profit, I am afraid it has not merit enough 
for me to venture a large impression; or if it 
has, the sale would be too slow, and the expense 
of printing too great, for me to expect any 
benefit from it at the time it is most wanted. 
I will apply myself diligently to the study of 
the Greek and Latin languages; my great in- 
clination to the church, and your late hints to 
me on this subject, give me, perhaps, too fair a 
prospect of success; but I am ignorant of the 
difficulty, and you will pardon me if | hope too 
much. I have a friend in Suffolk on whom I 
can depend for every little step that can be 
afforded by a person who has no superfluous 
income ; there I can reside at any time when it 





would be expensive and not necessary to me 
to be elsewhere. There is also a family in 
Oxford who, in this way, would be of service to 
me, should my good fortune ever lead me there. 
I, in the strict sense of the words, ‘ know not 
what I ask,’ when I hint these things, and only 
do it with a firm confidence that you, sir, will 
feel for my circumstances, in which I hope 
much, and have much to fear. If this poem 
should not be ill received, perhaps a small col- 
lection, carefully revised and published, would 
bring me in something to support the expenses 
ofa college; but when it may be convenient, I 
will entreat ydu to think for me. If the line 
wherein the Duke of Rutland is indirectly men- 
tioned be such as would offend his grace, or if 
you disapprove it, it is almost unnecessary, I 
hope, to say it shall be immediately altered. 
I will again do myself the honour of seeing you, 
and am, sir, with the highest respect and most 
lively gratitude, your very humble servant, 
“ Geo. CRABBE.” 

Another distinguished man of letters and 
scholar, Sir William Jones, thus commences a 
letter to him, dated May 4, 1782: 

“* My dear sir,—I am happy in being able to 
send you the volume of Chardin, which you 
wished to see, ‘ On the Government, Manners, 
and Sciences of the Persians.’ It was lent to 
me by a friend, and it is a scarce edition; I 
shall be obliged to you if you will return it 
either to me or to Edward Taylor, Esq., in Fig+ 
tree Court, when you have extracted all that is 
pure and valuable in it—a process which the 
genuine fire and powerful chemistry of your 
mind will render easy to you. The numerous 
and increasing labours in which you are now 
engaged will leave you, I imagine, but little 
time for such operations ; and considering the 
state of our finances, you may think that (spe- 
cies of) alchymy would be a science more bene 
ficial to England,” &c. 





Ocean Thoughts, Homeward-bound from India 
By a Young Officer, E.I.S. London, Hatch- 
ard and Son; Nisbet and Co.; and M. A, 
Nattali. 

SEEMINGLY a faithful narrative of a home-voy« 

age, and a truthful journal, interspersed with 

serious thoughts and right reflections, springing 
from a fervent heart and poetic spirit. 

A Sermon preached at the Installation of Sir C 
Lemon as Provincial Grand Master for Cornwall. 
By the Rev. H. Grylls, A.M., Vicar of St. 
Neots. London, R. Spencer. 

Three Masonic Sermons. By the Rev. W. J. 
Percy, M.A. Idem. 

Tue latter sermons are published at the request 
of the Grand Lodge of Dorsetshire, and with 
the first must be highly prized by all good 
masons, whose noblest, most philanthropic, and 
truly Christian principles, they cordially and 
energetically enforce. Would that all the world 
were guided by them! What a blessed world 
it would be! 


A Selection from the University Sermons of August 
Tholuck, D.D., Professor of Theology and 
Preacher in the University of Halle. ‘Trans- 
lated from the German. 8vo, pp. 223. Lon- 
don, Seeley. 

THESE discourses, selected from one of thé 

most pious teachers in Germany by Lady Ade- 

liza Manners, and dedicated to Queen Adelaide, 
are well calculated to promote the spirit of 

Christianity, the faith of the Protestant church, 

and the feelings and practices of religious 

charity. There are sixteen sermons, and the 
simple eloquence of most of them is truly ims 

pressive. . ‘ , 
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First Ideas of Numbers for Children. First Ideas 
of Geography. London, J. W. Parker. 
Very small productions, but giving excellent 
instruction upon the best mode of teaching 
arithmetic and geography in the earlier dawn 
of infancy. No mamma with a young family 
could have a pleasanter guide, or one more 
dictated by good sense, and a knowledge, from 
observation, of childish dispositions and capa- 

cities. 
Rebecca Nathan; or, a Daughter of Israel. Pp. 
240. London, Rivingtons; Chatham, Burrill. 
A very religious novel, in which polemics are 
discussed by boarding-school girls, and a pretty 
Jewess converted to Christianity. We never 
liked this sort of literary production; and the 
present volume has not changed our opinions. 
The Vale of the Towey ; or, Sketches in South 
Wales. By Anne Beale, author of “ Poems.” 


Pp. 221. Longmans. 
Fami.iar sketches of Welsh scenery and pea- 
santry, sprinkled with stories, anecdotes, and 
romances, and forming altogether a volume of 
agreeable recreation. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, 10th Aug., 1844. 

Academy of Sciences: sittings of July 22 and 
30.—M. G. Wertheim submitted a paper ex- 
hibiting the influence of low temperatures on 
the elasticity of metals. The following are the 
results of his experiments:—1. The coeffi- 
cients of the elasticity of metals decrease when 
the temperature is elevated from —20 to + 200. 
2. Iron and steel are exceptions; their elasti- 
city increases from —20 to +100; but at + 200 
it is not only less than at + 100, but sometimes 
less than at the ordinary temperature. If, then, 
the temperatures be taken for abscissew, and 
the corresponding coefficients of elasticity for 
co-ordinates, the curves representing the va- 
riations of elasticity for iron and steel in rela- 
tion to temperature have a point of inflexion 
between +100 and +200. 3. The action of 
low temperatures is not altogether transient; 
they appear to produce a permanent effect ana- 
logous to annealing, but in an opposite way. 

M. G. Wertheim also communicated his ex- 
perimental investigation of the effect which 
electricity and magnetism have on the elasti- 
city of metals. He says, 1. the galvanic cur- 
rent causes an instantaneous diminution in the 
coefficient of the elasticity of the wire which it 
passes; and this arises from its own action, 
and independently of the diminution proceed- 
ing from the elevation of temperature, This 
diminution disappears entirely with the current 
itself, however long may have been its action. 
2. The extent of this diminution depends on 
the force’ ofthe current, and probably also on 
the resistance witich ‘the ‘metal opposes to its 
passage. [This probability seems to admit the 
influence of temperature.] “3. The cohesion of 
the wire is diminished by the current; but 
whether this is due’ to the current or to eleva- 
tion of temperature is not determined. 4. Mag- 
netism of either pole, after'a prolonged passage 
of the current, produces a slight diminution of 
the coefficient of elasticity in soft iron and 
steeli This diminution continues, in some mea- 
sure, even after the interruption of the current. 

“Mz Bravais*gave the’ details of a stotm at 
Lyoiis m the night ‘of the 24th and 25th of 


Jane: hast, ‘about’ 40 -minutes “past2  o’clock, | 


Tecpassed'from3S.Wito N-E. and ‘was’ rémark- 
able: for tie ‘vielence "of the wind, the size of 
thé hailetonesy and the quantity of water, “trul 


dita vial) which fell iva few minutes! Dutipg” 


-3 bad aettions 


the night 16m. of water were collected in the 
gauge; but this almost entirely fell whilst the 
storm was at its height, and for a period of 
only 15 minutes. The lightning was constant, 
flash succeeding flash, a brilliant glimmer, very 
diffused, without any perceptible point of de- 
parture, and unaccompanied with thunder dur- 
ing the whole time that the rain fell in torrents; 
but when the fall diminished, rolling though 
feeble thunder followed the flashes. 

M. Mauvais communicated parabolic ele- 
ments for the orbit of the new comet, differing 
from those calculated from the first observa- 
tions. They were as follow :— 

Passage to perihelion, 1844, Oct. 17316106 
m. t. Paris. 
Perihelion dist. 0°8543846 = (log. 99316534) 
Longitude of perihelion . . 180°21’ 23:7” 
Longitude of ascending node .31 40 38°5 
Inclination . . «. . . « 48 36 40°0 
Movement retrograde. 
Comparing the positions of the comet deduced 
from these elements with all the observations 
that have come to his knowledge, M. Mauvais 


_|has found that the calculated positions very 


slightly exceed the observed. The most con- 
siderable is 14°9” of longitude, and 18:5” of 
latitude. .M. Mauvais has also calculated from 
the above elements the ephemeris of the ap- 
parent path of the comet during the period of 
its appearance in our hemisphere. About the 
end of September it will cease to be visible 
with us, but continue to be observed for a much 
longer period in the southern parts of the globe. 


M. Desbordeaux wrote, that a Wollaston pile, | - 


with a concentrated solution of sulphate of zinc 
for the exciting liquid, and a little sulphate of 
copper and sulphuric acid added, maintained 
the same intensity for several days together; 
and not only required no cleaning, but the 
more it is used, the more regular its action 
becomes, the solution of zinc concentrating 
itself more and more at the expense of the 
elements which compose it. When the current 
begins to be weaker, it is sufficient to add again 
a small quantity of sulphate of copper and sul- 
phuric acid. This pile may be thus used up 
with renewing the exciting liquid. 

The composition for 500 parts of the mate- 
rial proposed by M. Siret for disinfecting and 
rendering available for manures the contents 
of sewers and cesspools is—sulphate of iron, 
200; sulphate of zinc, 25; vegetable charcoal, 
10; sulphate of lime or gypsum, 265. 

French Antiquarian Intelligence.—A statisti- 
cal account has been recently drawn up of the 
antiquities in the department of the Charente 
(Statistique Monumentale). It has been compiled 
by the Abbé Michon, a resident clergyman, and 
M. Rivaud, inspector of historical monuments 
in that department.* From this account, which 
is copiously illustrated with architectural draw- 
ings, it appears that there are numerouschurches 
in that department possessing ancient domes, 
copied, probably, from, those of the Church of 
St. Front at Périgueux. . To this work is joined 
a complete list of all works relating to the an- 
tiquities of the district; and it forms a good 
model for similar undertakings. It should be 
added, that the whole emanates from the zeal, 
and has been carried on at the expense, of the 
gentlemen who are its authors. Surveys of 
this kind are going on actively in most of the 
departments of France. 

In elucidation of.several points concerning 
liturgical usages discussed in the Comité His- 








* When shall wwe see any officers of this kind ap- 
pointed in England to protect those venerable remains 
of ‘antiquity with which each county abounds ?—Zd, 
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torique, one cf the correspondents of that body, 
the Baron de Girardot, has communicated to it 
various observations extracted from the Voyage 
littéraire en France de deux Bénédictina. Al- 
though these observations cannot be called new, 
yet they are valuable in themselves, and would, 
in all probability, be forgotten but for their 
resuscitation by that gentleman. Among them 
are numerous matters interesting to the. eccle- 
siastical antiquarian of any nation. Thus at 
the church of St. Urcin, in the city of Bourges, 
there was formerly preserved the chasuble of 
that saint, which, contrary to common custom, 
was round instead of pointed at the lower part. 
At the Paraclete, near Nogent sur Seine, Abe- 
lard had caused the Trinity to be represented 
by three male figures of exactly the same height 
and dress,—a representation by no means com- 
mon. The Benedictines mentioned, as a point 
to be blamed in the costume of some priests of 
their day, that * they did not cross their stoles 
under their vestments, and thereby put them- 
selves on a level with their superiors the bi- 
shops.” Query—do not most figures of priests 
on monuments give no indication of the stole 
having been worn crossed? In the abbatial 
church of Tournus was preserved a flabellum or 
fan, which was held by the deacon during: the 
performance of mass. Upon this fan were the 
words, ‘ Johel me fecit in honore Maria,’’—not 
very correct in their grammatical government. 
A similar object existed at that time in the 
Dominican monastery of Prouille, in the dio- 
cese of Toulouse. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT—STATE OF LITE- 
RATURE AND LITERARY MEN. 
{Conclusion.] 

Tue third cause is the high price of English 
works, to which I have alluded also in the first 
part of my letter as one of the evils to be in- 
quired into. It is certainly an evil in all re- 
spects, both to the buyer and to the seller, and 
is not unimportant in keeping down the taste 
for reading and in diminishing the sale of all 
works. Nevertheless, I fear that until we can 
make ourselves secure against foreign piracy 
we cannot induce the booksellers to make any 
diminution. It has been tried once or twice, 
has succeeded for a short time, and then failed 
completely. So that those who attempted it 
have always been obliged, sooner or later, to 
return to the old system. As I informed you 
verbally, [I believe all authors are willing to di- 
minish the price; but booksellers assert, and I 
believe justly, that the sale of English works 
has so much decreased, and the expenses of 
publication are so great, that they cannot con- 
sent. Neither is the price charged to the pub- 
lic comparatively so high as it appears. The 
difference, for instance, between England. and 
France is not in fact greater than the different 
price of materials and labour naturally pro- 
duces, and the profits of the English author are 
considerably less. The public taste in England 
requires a more expensive form, more deco- 
ration, and more solidity. The page is less 
crowded with type, the paper is thicker, the 
volume is in boards, instead of being. merely 
stitched in a wrapper, and. yet each ordinary 
volume of a newly published. work in England 
costs 10s..6d. In France the price, at first pub- 
lication, is ordinarily. seven, francs,; or. 5s, 10d. 
This may seem a very great difference, not- 
withstanding the superior beauty of the English 
volume; but’ let us consider what'has been the 
cost of ‘producing that volume. The price of 
the paper has been 22s,.or 23s. per ream in 
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England, ‘at the least, and in France 12s. 6d. 
The price of the printing has also been much 
greater; and’ whereas the advertisement has 
cost a -hamdred pounds or more in this country, 
a$ great an extent of advertisement has been 
obtairied'on the continent fortwenty. Thus in 
réality''the ‘charge is not exorbitant, and the 
profits-¢omparatively Jess than in France. 

[was ‘once asked in reference to foreign 
piraties, why English authors did not fight 
the French piratical printers with their own 
weapons, print the usual three volumes in one, 
and sell it at the same price that the French 
charge? The reply is threefold, and nearly 
self-evident. First, the customs and tastes of 
the country require a more convenient form, 
better paper, and better printing. Secondly, 
the average expense of producing such a vo- 
lume in England is twice what it is in France. 
Thirdly, the English author has a title to some 
profit'in his copyright, which the French pirate 
evades. 

The only chance of our being able greatly to 
reduce the price of books in this country rests 
in the hope of extinguishing foreign piracy by 
a general international convention. Then we 
might induce booksellers to do so; and J for 
one would ‘undertake to diminish the price. of 
my works to two-thirds of their present rate. 

Iam well aware that it may be said in answer 
to some of the foregoing observations, that the 
diminution of the sale of books is caused by the 
high price alone, and not by foreign piracies ; 
and I know that the high price and diminution 
of sale..are-causes which act and react upon 
each other., But a strong motive for believing 
that the great decrease has proceeded from un- 
due competition on the part of foreigners, is to 
be ‘ound in the fact, that during the war, and 
for some time afterwards, when the prices of all 
thitigs’ were dearer in this country than they 
atéat present, but when we were not subject to 
foreign piracy, the price of books was consider- 
ably less. Thus the romances in three volumes 
that now sell for 1/. 11s. 6d. then sold for 1/. 1s., 
or at most for 1/. 4s. 

} believe that I have now given you a fair 
statement of some of the evils of which literary 
mea in England suppose they have a right to 
complain. I have endeavoured to avoid all 
exaggeration; and of the following points, at 
all events, there can be no doubt, namely, that 
literature has received no encouragement from 
govwrnment; that it received negative discou- 
ragement, by not sharing in the honours and 
rewards assigned to other professions; that in 
sone’ respects (perhaps from the absolute in- 
abiity of government to carry out the requisite 
treities) it does not even receive due protec- 
tiot; and that in the matter of the introduction 
of sirated copies into England, as at present 
cattied on, it receives direct discouragement 
ant'wrong. That such a state of things will be 
all@véed ‘to continue under a Conservative go- | 
veriment, and a minister celebrated for his 
high classical attainments and literary taste, I | 
do tt-believe; and it is my purpose to seek 
with every energy of my mind to obtain a re- 
dves# of these evils. T shall urge upon the 
govenment, in the first place, te rescind every 
order rélaxing the positive prohibition of pi- 
rated'works; and secondly, to carry on vigo- 
rouslythe' negotiations already commenced for 
the pupose ‘of engaging one state after another 
in reciprocal treaties for the abolition of piracy.* 





* The otily niethou by which we shall arrive at any 
engral traty with foreign powers is, by bringing dif 
erent sttes £R4 by one into the. reciproeal ,engage- 

meétits Wevish ‘td establish. Although it is true that 
one ‘state vill ‘take ‘the piracy up after another’ hax 








In regard to the latter object, many difficulties 
may impede the progress of our government, 
many may have already impeded it. But the 
former measure is quite within the immediate 
power of the ministry; and authors and pub- 
lishers are entitled to demand it as a right, 
rather than ask it asa favour. I do not think’ 
that the application will he rejected; for no- 
thing can cause it to be so, but the desire of 
popularity outweighing the sense of justice. 
Even convenience is not consulted in the relax- 
ation of the law that exists; for Mr. Deans, the 
chairman of the board of Customs, one of our 
best authorities, agrees that it would be much 
more rational and convenient to leave the law 
perfectly stringent, suffering the board of Cus- 
toms itself to relax it in those individual cases 
where relaxation was necessary.* 

The late Lord Sydenham took a similar view, 
when I applied to him while he was president 
of the board of trade; feeling that it was absurd 
for parliament to employ him and others to 
carry out treaties for the abolition of foreign 
piracy, when a Treasury-minute gave the great- 
est encouragement to it, by allowing every one 
who bought pirated editions on the continent 
to introduce them into England at their return. 
He distinctly promised me that these things 
should be amended; but being shortly after 
appointed to Canada, the matter was neglected, 
and since then the abuse of the relaxation has 
increased to a ruinous extent. Let it be ever 
remembered that the law which prohibits the in- 
troduction of foreign editions of English works 
had in view a different and more important ob- 
ject than any ordinary Custom-house regula- 
tion. It was not to add to the revenue—it was 
not to protect a particular branch of industry 
from unequal competition; but it was to guard 
against actual fraud. It was, in short, to pre- 
vent foreign pirates from doing what English 
pirates cannot do, and defrauding British au- 
thors in their own country. Let it be remem- 
bered also, that the relaxation of that law, as at 
present abused, has well nigh rendered the law 
itself of no avail, and will soon render it nuga- 
tory altogether. I think, considering these cir- 
cumstances, no one will deny that we have a 
right to demand, as a mere act of justice, that 
the stringency of the law should be restored. 
The relaxation, as now abused, is employed to 
enable foreigners to profit by a fraud that we 
prevent and punish in Englishmen. It is most 
detrimental to printers, paper-makers, booksel- 
lers, and a thousand other classes, as well as to 
literary men; and it is in direct opposition to 
the purpose of stopping foreign piracy, ex- 
pressed by all parties in the discussion of the 
international copyright bill. If this relaxation 
be persevered in, it will be tantamount to pro- 
claiming to all foreign piratical printers that 
the government permits them to defraud every 
popular author of as many copies of his works as 
they can pass into England one at atime. But 
I feel sure that such a state of things cannot be 
suffered to exist for an hour after it is exposed, 
at least by the persons who now hold the reins 
of government. 

In regard to the general encouragement of 
literature to which I have referred, I shall not 
attempt to urge any particular plan upon the 





dropped it, we shall ultimately succeed with all, when 
once two or three principal kingd are engaged 

* Acurious instance of the operation of this law and 
of its relaxation occurred the other day. Some Ame- 
rican booksellers sent Capt. Marryatt a complete set 
of their reprint of his works. The Customs would not 
suffer it to enter; but if Capt. Marryatt had ordered 
it to be sent to Calais, the first valet-de-chambre 
coming over could and would have brought it in his 
portmanteau for a few francs, 





ministry, which I believe to‘be the most en~- 
lightened and truly liberal that we have had for 
very many years; but will only quote the words 
of a living writer, who long ago took the same 
view of the subject that I do. 

“It is proper to inquire what the induce- 
ments are in this country for a man to devote 
his life to science, or to the higher branches of 
literature; of which branches history is un- 
doubtedly entitled to the first rank. The ordi- 
nary motives which influence a man on em- 
bracing any pursuit or profession, besides the 
love of fame, are a wish for rank and honours, 
and more generally a desire for money. It is 
notorious that scientific or historical acquire- 
ments are not productive of pecuniary advan- 
tages. The claims of each class on the govern- 
ment are consequently equal; and to obtain the 
admission of those claims, the most distinguished 
scientific persons, and the most eminent authors, 
should make it one common cause to press their 
pretensions to a share of the honours and pub- 
lic rewards of the country, upon the attention 
of the crown and the administration. It would 
be untrue to say that there are no examples of 
honours having been bestowed by the sovereign 
in reward of science or literature; for of the 
many hundred baronets and knights who have 
been made in the last fifty years, Sir Humphrey 
Davy and Sir Walter Scott obtained the former 
rank from their talents, and a few scientific per- 
sons have been knighted. Knighthood, how- 
ever, has in no instance been conferred for lite- 
rary merit ; and, incredible as it may seem, Sir 
Walter Scott is the only example in England of 
an author having been distinguished by any title 
of honours since the accession of George the 
Third. Since that period, physicians without 
number have been knighted and made baro- 
nets; and knighthood has been bestowed upon 
architects, chemists, musicians, painters, mer- 
chants, tradesmen, and, in short, upon every 
class of the community, excepting upon literary 
men for literary merit. Can it be denied that 
those who have promoted the interests of their 
country, and of the world in general, by their 
scientitic discoveries, or instructed and enlight- 
ened mankind by their writings, should be re- 
warded by those distinctions which in Great 
Britain have been hitherto confined to parti- 
cular descriptions of services, of which services 
some have been as honourable as others have 
been base? It is not a little extraordinary that 
in every other country of Europe, science and 
literature, as well as military merit, are re- 
warded by honorary distinctions, though the 
greater part of those states are mililary; yet 
in England, which is avowedly not a military 
country, civil merit has never been so distin- 
guished.” 





FINE ARTS. 
THE LONDON ARTS-UNION, 

On Tuesday the distribution of the prizes for 
the present year took place in Drury Lane The- 
atre, under the presidency of H. R. H. the 
Duke of Cambridge, who addressed the meet- 
ing in a congratulatory speech on the ultimate 
realisation of their plan, after all the obstacles 
which had risen to impede it had been removed. 

Mr. George Godwin, honorary secretary, then 
read the annual report, which detailed the mea- 
sures adopted to procure the present disposal 
of the subscription, amounting to no less than 
14,8491. 1s., or above 2500/. more than last year. 
Their proceedings were now legalised till the 
31st of July 1845, previous to which date it was 
anticipated an act of parliament would be ob- 
tained to give permanency and consistency te 








such undertakings. The committee had en- 
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tered into friendly relations with a similar in- 
stitution at New York; and there was every 
prospect of the wide extension of this method 
for encouraging the fine arts. The exhibition 
of the prizes in Suffolk Street had been visited 
by nearly 200,000 persons; and the publica- 
tion and gift to subscribers of Callcott’s Raffa- 
elle and the Fornarina, and Selous’ Pilgrim’s 
Progress, had in like manner contributed to 
improve the taste of the people. Stanfield’s 
admirable View of Ischia was the next engrav- 
ing, and after that the Convalescent, by Mul- 
ready. Mr. Godwin also enumerated the 
bronzes and medals in progress; and the illus- 
tration of Thomson’s Casile of Indolence, by 
Mr. W. Rimer, as the design selected from the 
competition of artists to follow the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. All these works tended to diffuse a 
love of art throughout the country; but, beyond 
this, the committee offered a premium of 5001. 
for the best original English historical picture, 
to be engraved in the highest style for the 
Union. The report was altogether of a very 
satisfactory nature, and much applauded by the 
company. 

Mr. Wyse next addressed them, and ear- 
nestly enforced the national advantages of pro- 
moting the diffusion of art; and expressed an 
opinion that the Mansion House of the chief 
magistrate of London might be made a recep- 
tacle for eminent productions of native genius. 
Lord Monteagle also spoke; and just compli- 
ments were paid to Prince Albert and the 
Marquis of Northampton for the countenance 
they had shewn towards the arts generally, and 
particularly to the success of the arts-unions. 

The wheel then went round, and the drawing, 
which occupied three hours, gave the principal 
prizes as follows: 4007. to Miss C. Hennington, 
near Lonsdale; 300/. Mr. P. M. George, Cheap- 
side; 200/. Mr. Flamant, Tavistock ; 1507. Mr. 
E. Hazlitt, Hounslow; and the like to Silentio; 
and 100/. each to Mr. C. Kilburne, Port Philip; 
Mr. W. Collingwood, Liverpool; Mrs. Wat- 
lington, Upper Bedford Place; Mr. J. Chan- 
cellor, of Bolton; Mrs. W. H. M‘Queen, Tot- 
tenham Court Road; Mr. Maberly, Post Office, 
Dublin. Numbers of prizes from 201. to 80J. 
were also distributed; and the lottery ended 
with thanks to Mr. T. Donaldson, the chairman 
of the committee, and Mr. Godwin and Mr. 
Pocock, the indefatigable honorary secretaries. 

There can now be little doubt of the vast in- 
crease of this system, which, with the experience 
of the past eight years, may and will, we have 
every reason to think, be made more and more 


arts at the early period of Giotto; and its com- 
panions, though widely different in character, 
certainly neither pertain to that artist nor his 
age. As for the three Breughels, “ the old,” 
“ the velvet,” and “ the hellish,’”’ there is no 
mark of the pencil of one or another in any of 
these subjects. Whose they are, we cannot tell ; 
but they are curious performances, and merit 
the inspection of amateurs. In some there are 
parts of admirable colouring; in others high 
talent of design; other portions again are ludi- 
crous and grotesque, full of deformity in limb 
and burlesque in feature. The costumes, ori- 
ental, Roman, &c., are strange and antique, 
and, in most, the general effects of an artist-like 
description. 

The Catalogue “ Sketch” is miserably ill- 
written and printed, and thus conveys an unfa- 
vourable impression of ignorance to the mind 
of the visitor. 


BRITISH ART. 

THE invitations and admissions by card to 
inspect the numerous works of British artists 
collected by Mr. Vernon, distinguished for his 
patronage of the productions of his countrymen, 
have been extensively accepted during the past 
season. Every Monday and Thursday, to the 
12th instant, numbers have availed themselves 
of the privilege. And highly gratified, we 
think, must all have been with the selections 
of the connoisseur displayed at Mr. Vernon’s 
residence, Pall Mall. First stand forth the 
Age of Innocence, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
Musidora, by Gainsborough. And then, with- 
out attention to precedence or merit, the works 
of Sir T. Lawrence, Wilkie, Rippingille, Stan- 
field, Eastlake, Callcott, Newton, Leslie, Etty, 
Shee, Creswick, Maclise, Hilton, Lee, Inskipp, 
Roberts, Turner, Jones, Morland, Wilson, Na- 
smyth, Uwins, Briggs, Landseer, Redgrave, Xc. 
One room is devoted chiefly to Vandykes—the 
principal of which, and a splendid painting, is 
the Queen- Mother, Infanta, and Father Confessor : 
in this room also is a curious portrait of Mu- | 
rillo, said to be painted by himself. ‘The whole, | 
together with the ornaments, fittings, cabinets, | 
inlaid furniture, &c., and the privilege of en- 
joying them, display a liberal patronage, a fine 
taste, a generous mind, and a bright example. 


Roberts's Holy Land. Part XV. F.G. Moon. 
Tuts is a most beautiful and interesting No. 
Mount Tabor is a splendid view, and the figures 
in the foreground exceedingly picturesque and | 


animated. Nazareth cannot be named without 





conducive to the interests of the arts and artists, 


and in their encouragement and prosperity | 


promote a right feeling for their importance 
throughout the country. 


OLD PAINTINGS. 
A pozeEN of old paintings, on a small scale, are 
now exhibiting at the Egyptian Hall, and attri- 
buted (or at any rate eight or nine of them) to 
Giotto. Their history is, that they had lain 
two hundred years as lumber in the house of 
an individual near Bristol, and were accidentally 
brought to light by a sale of his effects. They 
are on copper, and six represent the life of 
Christ from the annunciation to the crucifixion ; 
the other six are scriptural and classical sub- 
jects. It is hardly possible to imagine the 
series to have been painted by one hand; nor 
can we think that either Giotto or Breughel 
{to one of whose names several are ascribed) 
have ‘had aught to do with these productions. 
The Annunciation is a beautiful piece, finely 
drawn,,and, possessing a degree of elegancy 
quite. inconsistent with the. condition of the 


| teristic. 


a high feeling of reverence, and its representa- 
tion here is natural and impressive ; and the 
Fountain of the Virgin is wonderfully charac- 
The Terra Santa Convent is another 
grand landscape, with architecture; the Shrine 
of the Annunciation a fine piece of light and 
shade; and the Church of the same name one 
of the artist’s most happy achievements. 
Bust of Favanti. By Mr. Jones. Now at 
Messrs. Graves and Co. 

WE have had an opportunity of examining this 
marble bust; and in justice to the artist—whose 
works in the exhibition of the Royal Academy 
we criticised with some severity some weeks 
ago—we feel bound to declare that the subject 
under our notice is characterised by the most 
truthful delineation of spirit and feature; and 
gives hopes of far higher promise than that 
which we foretold for him on the previous occa- 
sion. Mr. Jones is, we have since learned, a 
tyro in this ‘ewer branch of art, although 





long favourably known to the literary and scien- 


the most varied and entertaining accomplish- 
ments; but genius and perseverance may over- 
come the greatest obstacles; and we have no 
hesitation in confessing that he has disappointed 
us in the most agreeable manner by this elabo- 
rate and well-chiselled portrait of Favanti. It 
was from failing in the workmanship, not in 
design, that we took the less favourable view of 
his works in the Royal Academy; but the for- 
mer is, after all, but the hewing mechanic's part, 
the latter the essential of the sculptor’s genius. 


Thomas Campbell. By Sir T. Lawrence. 
Tuts finely intellectual and well-known por- 
trait of the poet has reappeared in the publish- 
ing world under circumstances which, independ- 
ently of its merits, and now deeper interest, 
recommend it particularly to the favour of the 
public. The copperplate, we are informed, was 
in the possession of a lady, who has liberally 
lent it for an object of pure benevolence—the 
delicacy attendant upon which alone prevents 
us from stating the circumstances. If known, 
they would still more strongly recommend the 
engraving to attention. 


The Sentinel, Lion, and Dash, the property of the 
Duke of Beaufort. Painted by E. Landseer, 
R.A; engraved by T. Landseer. London, 
Graves and Co. 

SuRELy these are the dog-days in the Fine 
Arts. Another magnificent piece by E. Land- 
seer, and adequately engraved by his brother, 
is here presented to the public; and for canine 
character and pictorial interest fully equal to the 
most popular of its predecessors. The story is 
as ample and well told as in the judge-looking 
great French Barbel. Lion is a splendid crea- 
ture; and Dash the perfection of spaniel beauty, 
expression, and action. Then there are the 
smaller pets, so picturesque and amusing; all 
safe with the Sentinel, the guardian stout and 
brave enough for the protection of a whole 
kennel of little defenceless how-wows. I: is 
the sentiment which the artist imparts to these 
groups that makes them so irresistibly pleasing ; 
and the style in which they are produced adds 
a triumph of the more mechanical art to the 
felicity of original design and mastery of execu- 
tion. The picture is a delightful ornament for 
the gayest room in England. 


THE WELLINGTON STATUE.* 
Observations on Inscriptions. 
IN a former paper (Lit. Gaz. No. 1437) I spoke 
of the general unfitness of a mere name upen a 
statue, because, in my view of its object, the le- 
gend should be an instructor; and the mos| il- 
literate of the nation, aswell as foreigners, shaild 
go away wiser men than they came. But tothe 
man of letters and the moralist, inscriptions 
will ever possess a more peculiar charm: each 
seeks there the perfection of literary a 2 
sition and the perfection of humanity. Hare 
union, it is true: still it is only on these oc- 
casions that we can hope to find an appwxi- 
mation to either. Excess of eulogy my be 
blameable ; but it is a fault on the rightside, 
since it is to inspire to equal excellence. The 
difficulty, too, must be remembered, of making 
an individual “stand out in his own peuliar 
characteristics without colouring a litte too 
much. The sketch must be broad an¢ bold. 
There is neither space nor time for subtle 
delineations: our language does not/permit 
them in the compass of an inscriptiol. Sel- 
dom, indeed, is the literary man blesed with 





¢ The statue of King William IV. is aut to be 


erected at the junction of King William Street and 





tific circles of the metropolis as a gentleman of 


Gracechurch Street.—£d, L. G. 
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the opportunity of trying his skill. No occa- 
sion, therefore, should be passed by, of justly 
discriminating, and of appropriately recording, 
the eminent qualities which distinguish great 
men. He who is placed in situations of great 
difficulty—who, from an early period, has to 
shape out his own path by his own judgment 
and free will—who is invested with unlimited 
power of life and death—who, by the qualities 
of his own mind, reaches the highest pitch of 
human ambition, and, after half a century of 
minutest inquiry, comes out unsullied,—must 
have been guided through a course of such 
extreme peril and temptation by some peculiar 
excellence well worthy of being searched out 
and recorded for posterity. Intellectual great- 
ness and moral greatness are, unhappily, too 
rarely combined. Few among the countless 
millions of mankind distinguish themselves 
sufficiently to be remembered at all; fewer 
still make the path of glory the path of honour. 
When, then, we do find one such remarkable 
personage, it is little less than ingratitude to 
pass it by without a fitting record on every 
proper opportunity. 

In forming an estimate of character, some 
people expect an impossibility of nature. They 
thus look for great sympathies for humanity in 
the temperament of a distinguished commander. 
We must not expect what has never been found, 
and probably never can be. The moral great- 
ness which makes an army invincible against 
the opinions of the first in the land, which 
raises a country from the lowest and meanest 
despondency to the highest pinnacle of military 
greatness—the unwavering decision—the strict 
discipline—the irresponsible power of martial 
law—the warlike education, the iron nerve, and 
habits of the warrior—the moral grandeur of 
commanding vast masses of men, contending 
for empires and the freedom of nations—the 
slaughter of thousands—the witness of suffer- 
ings on the largest scale, till they cease to 
impress—and the long exercise of despotic 
authority,—all unite in forming a character in 
which powerful sympathies for humanity can- 
not long exist, if at all. The duty of the phi- 
losophic inquirer is, to ascertain how the pecu- 
liar qualities indispensable for any distinguished 
individual have been exercised. From a for- 
getfulness of this guide, or from not sufficiently 
discriminating the peculiar mental and phy- 
sical organisation of the warrior from the poet, 
and the poet from ordinary men, the greatest 
errors have been committed, and much injus- 
tice done to both. We expect too much, and 
blame great men for the absence of those qua- 
lities which are inconsistent with the particular 
gifts of excellence which nature has bestowed 
upon different classes of mankind. We ought, 
then, in forming an opinion of remarkable in- 
dividuals, to make excuses for the absence of 
particular qualities, since the very laws of our 
being forbid the union of their opposites, but 
which produce their vwn characteristic fruits, 
according to their nature. 

I have endeavoured to embody my opinion 
of the characteristic qualities which have led 
the Duke of Wellington to the highest pitch of 
glory with honour. “ The difficulty,” says Dr. 
Johnson, ‘‘ is to give a particular and appro- 
priate praise.” To record achievements merely 
is the lowest qualification of an inscription. 
History can tell us facts. We require the spi- 
rit of a life—to know if an individual was 
morally great as well as intellectually great; 
to Jearn results, not to read a mere repertory 
of facts. On these grounds the inscriptions in 
the Times of the 30th of July are, in my opi- 
nion, all deficient. They are none of them 


“ particular.” We learn from them nothing 
but what might be said of others, and nothing 
of the events which gave rise to the monument. 
That a better inscription than the following 
can be obtained, I cannot doubt. As a matter 
only of sufficient literary interest, perhaps, to 
pass in a weekly periodical, I submit it: 


To commemorate the Civil Services of 
ARTHUR WELLESLEY, DuKE OF WELLINGTON, 


an 
in admiration of a character 
distinguished by 
Duty, Justice, and Moral Greatness, 
The foundations of British supremacy, 
The Citizens of London 
Erected this Statue in his lifetime, 
on the 18th of June, 1844, 
(The 29th anniversary of that memorable day 
when his last and greatest victory, 
e Battle of Waterloo, 
completed his military career 
of uninterrupted and unparalleled triumphs, 
stopped the continuance 
of the fiercest wars that ever afflicted mankind, 
delivered his Country and Europe 
from a Common Enemy, 


and 
secured the blessings of a long peace 
to exhausted nations.] 


The military and civil triumphs (not civic 
only) are here united, because the statue infers, 
by its being erected on the 18th of June, that 
such was the object. If not so designed, the 
parts in brackets may be omitted. It is long, 
but not equal in length, I think, to the in- 
scription to Watt or Pitt. Long services de- 
mand long records. To tell the history of a 
great life, discriminate the appropriate charac- 
teristic for emulation, to enumerate achieve- 
ments, and to epitomise the results of eminent 
actions, cannot be done in a line. 

I have, however, amused myself more ambi- 
tiously with attempting an inscription in verse— 
the first I believe on the living great since 
those of Pope : 


To him whose glories with his years increase, 

Whose life of conquest crowns an age of peace ; 

Who, following duty as his guiding star, 

The highest honours pion $m state and war; 

Yet more distinguish’d by a mind which first 

Proclaims his noblest title is—the Just ;* 

The moral greatness of whose soul alone 

His country saved, her freedom, faith, and throne. 

Not for the hero’s deeds the whole world knows, 

And which his own despatches best disclose ;+ 

But for improvements in their city made, 

Commenced, continued, ended by his aid, 

The grateful citizens of London raise 

This record of his service and their praise; 

Teaching their sons that civil triumphs claim 

As well remembrance as the warrior’s fame; 

Whence queens and kings may learn to value more 

The useful arts than all the gains of war; 

And mankind ow such glorious laurels won— 

The first in history’s page—great WELLINGTON. 
Reading, 8th August. 





THE DRAMA. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre.—On Saturday, the 
lyrical three-act drama, Corrado d’ Altamura, by 
Frederico Ricci, was produced herewith a strong 
cast of the characters, including Grisi, Favanti, 


Fornasari, and Mario. The story is simple 
and tragical. The hero, Roggero di Morreale 
(Mario), forsakes the heroine, Delizia (Grisi), 
and is pursued by her vengeance and the ven- 
geance of her father, Corrado (Fornasari), ac- 
companied by another lover, Guiscardo Bonello 
(Favanti), who has much to do in the concerted 
music of the opera. It opens with a chorus of 
villagers, and the first piece of sweet composi- 
tion is the duet between Delizia and Roggero 
in the 4th scene, “ Ah! m’abbraccia, ci conforti.”” 





* We fear we cannot compliment our correspondent / 
on his poetical effusion.—Ed. L. G. 
+ An indirect praise of this kind has always been | 


permitted, to which might further be added: 





And not aldne the warrior’s eagle ken, 





, But join’d to matchless arms a matchless pen, 


—2 


The fury of Corrado when apprised of the false- 
hood of Roggero is admirably given by Forna- 
sari; and the contrast with Delizia’s ensuing 
‘* Raggio di contento” has a fine effect. The 
chorus with Roggero, which commences the se- 
cond act, is also pleasing and effective; and 
the beautiful cloister-scenery by W. Grieve 
introduces the third with éclat of another kind. 
The interview between Corrado and Roggero 
leads to the “ Io l’amava sulla terra’ of -the 
former, a noble effort of art, and equal to any 
thing that Fornasari has hitherto sung on the 
stage. Altogether the opera, without being 
very striking, is one of graceful and tender 
melody, which will improve on the ear, and be 
more relished when the story is known, and 
can be followed. It is always a disadvantage 
when such is not the case. The chief performers 
were called for on the fall of the curtain, and 
some very partial and ungracious discourtesy 
shewn to Favanti, who appeared to be unwell, 
and to feel it severely. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
LIFE IN THE TIMBER; OR, BORDER-SCENES IN 
AMERICA. BY A SETTLER,* 


The Shingles. 

LeMUEL SutncLe was a denizen of the pine- 
forest in East Florida; one of that class of resi- 
dents usually denominated “ squatters.’ Why 
distinguished by so euphonious a cognomen, 
remains to be explained. In person Lemuel 
Shingle was considerable lengthy, being six feet 
three inches high: he was some gant withal. 
His eye—it is to be regretted we cannot, in 
this instance, speak in the plural number, as 
one had been gouged out by the thumb of Jere- 
miah Dodge, between himself and whom there 
existed a difference of opinion in regard to 
right of certain cattle each pretended to have 
hooked from the confines of Georgia and Ala- 
bama. The remaining eye shone like burnished 
lead; it hada peculiar expression that partook 
of hope and fear —a hope to cheat the person 
upon whom it rested, and a fear of failure in 
the attempt. 

Lemuel was both cule and catious. His nose 
originally belonged to the order called snub, 
until that peculiar curl which entitles a nose 
to such rank had been chawed off by his adver- 
sary ; still, in such conflicts, Lemuel considered 
it ample indemnification to have plucked from 
his opponent’s person whatever might have 
been mest tangible. He wore his coarse, un- 
combed, swab-coloured hair 

* Floating o’er his shoulders 
In loose waves unbraided.” 
His mouth would have been of the ordinary di- 
mensions, if his teeth had not projected to an 
ungainly extent; use and not nature had dis- 
tinguished him by this singularity. Returning 
from the chase with both hands pre-engaged, 
would the industrious Lemuel contrive to make 
auxiliaries of his maxillaries by affixing his 
teeth into the body of a possum, a ’coon, or, 
perchance, a young alligator, as the case might 
be. His arms were long in proportion to his 
body; altogether Lemuel Shingle bore a strik- 
ing resemblance to that next of kin to the hu- 
man family, the baboon. The head of Mr. 
Shingle was protected by a cap, made of racoon- 
skin, with the face ofthe animal in front. His 
coat was blue, and the buttons were brass; the 
tail very long, and the waist very short. His 
lower fixins were of homespun-cotton, made 





* By the author of ' Nikkanochee, Prince of Econ 
chatti,” “ Citizen Soldiers, or Scenes and Adventures 
in the Seminole War,” “‘ The Journal of a Trayeller 
in the Southern States,” &c. &c. 
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after the fashion of the inferior class in Hol- 
land. His feet, which bore a strong resemblance 
in shape to a scrubbing-brush, were encased 
in cow-hide, that had been soaked, and dried 
upon them to insure a proper fit. Thus stands 
the outward man and body-furnitur of Lemuel 
Shingle. 

The house which contained this interesting 
personage was built with pine-logs, laid one 
upon the other, in a quadrangular form, suf- 
ficiently close to prevent the ingress and egress 
of dogs, at the same time affording every facility 
for the feline part of his domestic establish- 
ment. There was a door in front and a door 
behind; windows there were none. Three 
logs, hewed square, received the persons of 
Mr. Shingle and his friends. A bedstead, of 
the rudest construction, on which was a bed 
of dried moss, peculiar to the southern part 
of North America, afforded a couch, in point of 


magnanimous mind soared above the ordinary 
illicit conveyance of spirits and merchandise ; 
he extended his views to a traffic in critturs, 
both horned and hornless; and above all, in 
humanity itself—niggers, ever the most profit- 
able portion of his commerce. Even in this 
his favourite pursuit was Ephraim once dexter- 
ously outwitted by a woman, the wife of a back- 
woodsman. Seldom he made a venture with 
less than eight or ten of the children of Ethi- 
opia, when engaged upon the hook; but there 
were times when he descended to private pur- 
chase, as was elucidated in the following in- 
stance :— 

Travelling through a remote district, he 
came at night to the log-hut of a newly settled 
couple, who were struggling with all their might 
against the difficulties attendant on a first clear- 
ing upon a barren soil: they were without help 
and without money. On the arrival of Ephraim, 





real comfort, a monarch might enjoy. A long | after having partaken of the hospitality of the 
American rifle, powder-horns, fishing-nets and | generous inhabitants, for which he was pretty 
lines, two or three axes and saws, hung round | sure to be demanded payment, his conversation 
the apartment, with a few other notions, com- | naturally turned upon the subject uppermost 


priséd the furniture of his dwelling. 
were outhouses in a corresponding style of 
architecture for the convenience of cows, horses, 
hogs, niggers, and other critéurs. 

His buildings, of such primitive construc- 
tion, were placed upon a rising ground, sloping 
down to a pretty stream, called ‘“‘ Sweet-water 
Branch.” At the back of the premises, to the 
extent of several acres, the woods had given 
way to a cultivation of corn, cotton, vegetables, 
and other truck ; the whole fenced in with rails 
split from the solid timber. The dwelling-house 
was shaded by widely spreading live oaks, from 
whose branches was suspended, in the profu- 
sion of nature, the moss already mentioned. 
A vista had been cut through the dense foliage 
of palms, magnolias, cedars, and other beau- 
tiful trees, affording a view of the river St. 
John, which at this point had more the appear- 
ance of a lovely lake than a navigable stream. 
The spot selected by Lemuel Shingle was pic- 
turesque, and the beauty of the rural scene 
seldom escaped the admiration of passengers. 
Lemuel himself seems to have been impressed 
with its romantic appearance, as he was once 
heard to say ‘ it did look pretty droll.” 

Little can be said of the progenitors of Le- 
muel Shingle. -It:is known that his grandfa- 
ther was an Englishman, who had been selected 
from the dense population of Great Britain to 
assist in forming the colony of Virginia. He 
arrived in that part of the New World a dis- 
tinguished character, bearing upon his person 
sundry honours then worn about the wrists and 
ankles. Unlike many marks of distinction con- 
ferred by governments, in this instance few ob- 
tained who did not richly merit them. The 
maternal parent of Lemuel Shingle “ got un- 
hitch’d out o’ gear,” as he tritely expressed it, 
when he “ wornt higher nor a bee’s knee.” It 
is, therefore, to be presumed, that this melan- 
choly.event transpired in the early days of bis 
minority. 

From the first dawning of intellect, Ephraim, 
the father of Lemuel. Shingle, had but a con- 
fused ‘notion of the: rights: of meum\ and. tuum ; 
@ spirit of:enterprise on) the hooking: principle 
ideveloped itself. at. avery: early, period, which 
eventuatéd:in his falling a: victim to the preju- 
dices of;civilised society: sonsiie os ai 4 

Ephraim had for some time carried.on_.a 


colony UF Mevnahh' bordering states of 


Georgia and A is ventures were of 
that racter ehomldated’ } 
caiityabaiid. » Be it so: sti Ephy 


vulgar minds 


Shingle’s 


There | in his thoughts, niggers. 








It was soon disco- 
vered by Mrs. Wood, the fair hostess, that her 
guest was a negro trader; and it instantly 
struck her vivid fancy that a raise could be 
made out of Ephraim Shingle. Soon she left 
him to the full enjoyment of hominy and ’lassus, 
—which, Anglicised, means a sort of pudding 
made from Indian corn, sweetened with mo- 
lasses,—while waiting the return of her hus- 
band Gabriel. Now, he being one of those 
good Gabys who are ever under petticoat do- 
minion, and moreover as desirous to acquire 
dollars as his ingenious spouse, readily con- 
sented to undergo transformation from a free 
white man,—that is to say, as free as white 
married men usually are,—to a negro slave; 
which, with the aid of soot and fat, was speedily 
accomplished. In point of habiliments there 
needed no change, they being of the coarsest 
quality, with rents large enough to excite the 
envy of Daniel O’Connell himself. The trade 
was opened by the following dialogue :— 

“ A smart little settlement this o’ yourn, I 
guess, madam,” said the wary Ephraim; “ raise 
considerable truck, Ireckon ?”’ ‘* [rayther guess 
not, stranger,” replied Mrs. Wood. ‘ Good 
run for horned critturs?” ‘ No.” ‘ Maybe 
raise a smart chance o’ hogs?” “No.” “ Plenty 
of good timber?’’ “ No: not a stick bigger 
nor the highest part of my ankle ;” which Mrs. 
Wood considered reached to her hip. “ Good 
water, I reckon?” “A kind a sort like, if 
’twas a runnin stream; but the alligators is 
allas a stirrin up the mud.” “ Pretty healthy, 
I spose?” said the persevering Ephraim, re- 
solved to discover what could have induced her 
to settle on such a bank of dry sand. ‘ Not 
particklar, stranger; we’s buried four babbies, 
and got two left, with a slim chance o’ raisin 
on um.” ‘ Well, then,’’ said the exhausted 
Shingle, “‘ what the tarnashun is the place 
good for?” ‘ Why,” closed Mrs. Wood, “ it 
is an almighty place for chunks ;’’ by which she 
meant, small pine-knots, that burn with a beau- 
tiful blaze. “ Ye haint got no help, praps, 
madam?” said the ever-cautious Ephraim. 
“ Guess I've got as smart a nigger as ye’d 
meet in all Georgia, any how,” replied Mrs. 
Wood. “.Praps ye don’t want to. sell. him?” 
‘*Cant say I does partickler.”  “ Niggers aint 
much account, now, no how,” said Ephraim. 
“ Rayther guess my, Lank ud.count as,muchyas 
most.on um,’ said Mrs. Wood, M bapeg 
. Here. a pause ensued, and Ephraim stirred ip 
the.chunks on, the fire with the, toe/of his, shoe. 

May be ye want to, buy a, smart nigger 2?” 





said Mrs. Wood. ‘‘ Don’t want,ow particklar,” 
said Ephraim; “ but if I could fall in with one 
any way near low-water price, shoudn’t mind 
a trade.” ‘“ My Lank is a favrite nigger, and 
very useful on the planta$on.” <‘‘ What does 
he do?”. “ Do! why he’s a mighty great help 
to a poor widder. He smokes the house ‘in the 
evening to drive out the mosquitoes; digs rat- 
tlesnakes out of their holes; gathers chunks, 
and buries the babbies. I shudn’t like to part 
with Lank ; but ye know, stranger, a poor widder 
might do better with a few dollars nor a nigger.” 

Here Mrs. Wood became considerable affected, 
and Ephraim pretended as much sympathy as 
he could muster, considering he calculated up- 
on making a bargain, at the same time guess- 
ing if the said babbies were the offspring of 
widowhood. 

“ May be ye'll walk him up,” said Ephraim, 
Oh, Lank O!—Oh, Lank O!—Oh, Lank 0!” 
yelled Mrs. Wood; and presently in walked her 
husband Gabriel, got up for the occasion, “ Yes, 
morm.” ‘ Well, ye varmint,’’ said Mrs. Wood, 
‘“‘ where has ye been cooning it all this blessed 
evening?” “ I jist bin step over to Massa Sam 
Smif, ax him for lend a small chance o’ butter; 
he bought a crittur yes’day day afore.” 

A glance of approbation passed from Mrs. 
Wood to her husband. Mr. Smith, their nearest 
neighbour, lived within the convenient distance 
of seven miles. 

‘* May be ye would’nt like to leave your poor 
missus, Lank O,” said Mrs. Wood. ‘ May be 
I mout be glad; for ebey day, and night toc, 
taint nothen but wurraky, wurraky, warraky 
(worky), and no better libbin den tarrafin and 
hoe cake.” 

At this Ephraim brightened up, and _ offered 
Mrs. Wood 200 dollars for the counterfeit 
negro, whom he believed to be worth at least 
800. After considerable trade a bargain was 
concluded at 400 dollars; and as the pretended 
Lank seemed so willing to accompany his new 
massa, Ephraim departed that night with his 
purchase. 

They travelled together very sociably (for 
about ten miles, when master and man stopped 
to freshen, and Lank was despatched to look for 
a branch of water. No sooner had he got out 
of rifle-shot, than he followed the back trail for 
home. By the aid of warm water and’soap he 
was soon restored to Gabriel Wood and the 
joyful embrace of his happy spouse, now in 
possession of more wealth than she had ever 
seen before. 

Ephraim waited some time the return of 
his nigger; at length he suspected Lank had 
cooned it; and he already began to devise va- 
rious modes of punishment for such ‘a heinous 
offence. At first he thought) of at least 300 
laskes, but then such an infliction would be 
injurious to the next transfer; he thouglit of 
fire; he thought of hot irons; still, 'in ‘all his 
various modes of punishment, there was a cer- 
tainty of marks, which would deteriorate the 
value of the said Lank. At length he deter- 
mined on a common mode of revenge. in the 
southern states, to pin him down upon an ants’ 
nest. Satisfied with this laudable’ decision, 
he hied himself back to the plantation sp pro- 
lific in chunks, and inquired of Mrs: Wood if 
she had seen his deserter. Of course she re- 
plied in the negative, He then, applied to Ga- 
briel himself;,who said he chad: but jist .arrove, 
and had met “a likely-looking darkey making 
tracks for Savannah.” The disappointed Eiph- 
raim hurried. off with a) loqseness, swearing all 
sortsof punishments’ in’ favour of! Lank ‘his 
glial Mab eRy ions ic cevaqods vition 

[To be continued.] 
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im ORIGINAL POETRY. 


° ©" SonG. THE BOATMEN OF DEAL.* 
: ? Air—“ The Castles of England.” 
Wites da -scowling clouds, charged with tempest 
an n, 
Cause the gale of destruction to sweep o’er the main, 
Then, warn’d of distress by the cannon’s hoarse peal, 
To sink or to save launch the Boatmen of Deal. 


Though they oft heave the sigh for their wives and 

their home 

As bolily they plough through the ocean’s white 
foam, 


Mid the roar of the wild waves no danger they feel, 
For to succour despair launch the Boatmen of Deal. 


As the loud thunder bursts o’er the darkness profound, 
And vivid-flamed lightning glares awful around, 

Still true to their stations, each heart cased in steel, 
Determined and firm are the Boatmen of Deal. 


As their well-managed boat cleaves the boisterous 
wave, 

And the waters rush o’er them and threaten a grave, 

The steersman cries, “ Steady !’’—let the squall shew 
her keel, 

No terrors shall daunt the brave Boatmen of Deal. 


The Goodwin they reach, where the ill-fated wreck 
Presents her poor crew madly pacing the deck; 

At the shriek of despair double courage they feel— 
For humanity’s cause arms the Boatmen of Deal. 


Through the breakers they press—now the vessel 
they near— 

With the loud hail of comfort the sufferers cheer; 

Then, oh! what emotion—what rapture they feel, 

When rescued from death by the Boatmen of Deal! 

On the beach safely landed, delightful to view 

Is the tear-mingled smile of the poor shipwreck’d 
crew— 

When, with gratitude fraught, they to Providence 


cnee 
That sent to their aid the brave Boatmen of Deal. 


May reward ever crown, then, the deeds of the brave! 
Long, long may they venture the drowning to save; 
Ashore or afloat may they happiness feel, 

And content cheer the hearts of the Boatmen of Deal. 





VARIETIES. 


French Benevolent Society—We are sorry we 
can only speak from hearsay of the first anni- 
versary of this excellent institution, founded 
about two years ago through the exertions of 
Count D'Orsay, and repeatedly recommended 
to public support by the Literary Gazette ; but 
we had not heard of the meeting until we saw 
it noticed in the newspapers. lT'rom them we 
learn that LeComte de Jamac, Chargé d’ Affaires 
de France, presided at the London Coffee- 
house, where a handsome entertainment was 
served to a company of nearly 150 persons, 
French and English, and a liberal subscription 
collected in aid of the charity. 

Ancient Coins. — The sale of the late Mr. 
Thomas’s collection by Mr. Sotheby has realised 
no less than 17,000/., and some of the rarest 
coins brought immense prices: ca. gr. a unique 
medal of Commodus relating to Britain, 752. ; 
a unique and unpublished silver coin of Alexan- 
der, 112/.; a gold coin of Ephesus, 101/.; a 
gold Nicocles, 71/.; gold didrachm of Antiochus, 
601. ;.Peolemy IV., gold, 175/.; and a gold Be- 
renice with a unique symbol, 165/. 

Caricatures.—H.B. has just promulgated five 





* About a fortnight ago a Dutch barque ran upon 
the fatal Goodwin Sands, and fired signal guns of 
distress, which were forthwith re-echoed from the 
English guardship stationed in-shore ; and two Deal 
and two Walnier boats immediately pushed off in the 
d to:succour the stranger, who was got clear, 
and hy, the, light of morning riding at anchor safely in 
the Downs, Such a circumstance was well calculated 
to'mike us relish'more freshly this local’song, so spi- 
rited: in itselfy and so sure te inspire with the best 
feelings the during and,adventurous class ef mento 
sed, gad among whom it is sung with 
. it’reminds us of the days of Dib- 


aid expidits toyretura again wheneverthe need may 
arise, which we trust is far distant. It is written by 
Page shopkeeper and bookbinder of Deal. — Ed. 
Lit. Gaz. } Procecst icy 





new caricatures, of various character—drama- 
tic, allegorical, and personally political. To 
the first belong a scene from the Beggar's 
Opera—the law-lords Lyndhurst, Brougham, 
and Cottingham, as Macheath, Polly, and Lucy, 
coquetting, with most amusing expression, 
with the Abolition for Debt Bill; and a scene 
from Shakspere, in which Young - England 
Disraeli represents Shylock, and Sir R. Peel 
a most admirable Antonio. In the 2d class 
we have an Irish version of Galileo and the 
Inquisitor: O’Connell looking through his pri- 
son- bars, and saying, “still it moves,’’ to the 
inquisition of Sir J. Graham, Sir R. Peel, the 
Irish Attorney-General, and Lord Brougham, 
who scowl upon him; and the Treaty between 
the Sheep and the Wolves, which is full of 
animal figures with human heads—Lord San- 
don signing, as a sheep, a league with Lord J. 
Russell, as a wolf—and the parties of each 
around, whilst the Premier and Mr. Gladstone 
shine as excellent watch-dogs. ‘The last of the 
quintette is appropriated to Lord Brougham, 
Disraeli, and P. Borthwick, as not altogether 
out of place. The whole are of a superior 
order in execution and humour. 

The Burns Festival (according to all the ac- 
counts received since our last week's notice) 
went off in the most gratifying manner. The 
speeches of Lord Eglinton and Prof. Wilson 
were fine examples of eloquence and propriety ; 
and the answers from the Sons of the Poet were 
nobly simple and becoming. The scene must 
have been as gratifying in its results as excit- 
ing in its occasion and locality. The banks of 
Doon, and the vision of the kirk of Alloway, 
made immortal by the Bard of Scotland, were 
potent stimulants to the feelings and the ima- 
gination. Yet would we rather wander there 
alone than have been in the midst of this great 
national tribute;—the very words, “ Burns” 
and * Festival,” strike our heart as unconge- 
nial. Still it was a proud day for genius, and a 
memory to be cherished not only by the estim- 
able descendants of the Poet, but by all who 
love poetry, or dare to speak in verse. 

Newspaper Stamps. — As affecting periodical 
literature, in its political and commercial cha- 
racter, we much approve of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s determination not to grant the 
stamp-oftice returns, which it has been the 
fashion to call for within the last few years. 
The practice was erroneous and unjust. In 
the first place, it led to tricks and sacrifices of 
stamps in order to get up an appearance of 
circulation inconsistent with truth; and in the 
next place, it was inquisitorial in principle and 
inconsistent with the usage in all other branches 
of enterprise. There was as little right to de- 
mand and publish this exposition as to do the 
same with the tea-dealer for every pound of tea 
he sold, or the butcher, hosier, or tailor, for his 
sales of meat, stockings, or suits of clothes. It 
went to raise and confirm the adept trading- 
monopolist, knowing in the means of making a 
show, above the competition of the honest and 
straightforward dealer, who came fairly into the 
mart without a scheme to create a false im- 
pression. 

Mr. Macready has extended his engagements 
to a tour in our North American provinces, 
where his histrionic triumphs have been (as 
every where in the United States) most complete. 
The Montreal Morning Courier of 22d July says: 
“The Shakspeare Socicty have elected Mr. 
Macready an honorary member, and have en- 
gaged Mr. Bradish to paint ‘a portrait of this 
great ‘actor for their hail. A deputation, con- 
sisting of the president, secretary, and Messrs. 
Clarke ‘and Kingsford, waited upon that gen- 





tleman, some days ago, with an address, ex- 
pressing their admiration of his genius, and 
thanking him for affording the artist an oppor- 
tunity to carry out their views.” 

Mummy Wheat.—The Derry Journal, quoted 
by the Northern Whig, gives an account of the 
growth of a crop of grain from seed found in 
the folds of a mummy unrolled in 1840, and 
planted in the grounds of Mr. Reid, nursery- 
man at Derry. It is thus described : —The 
specimens of the Egyptian bear a much larger 
and weightier ear than our common wheats, 
and have a proportionably stronger stem or 
stalk. The ear itself is full six inches long, 
and is provided with long awns or beards, like 
barley; its breadth, taken diagonally, measures 
in one direction more than an inch, and if the 
other about half an inch; it has, therefore, a 
somewhat quadrangular appearance from the 
base till within one-third of its whole length 
from the top, from which, till its termination, 
it resembles the ear of barley. But, in our 
opinion, its distinguishing peculiarity (which 
accounts for its great breadth) consists in the 
disposition of the greatest portion of the grain 
in earlets, or small ears, which lie so compactly 
and close to the main ear, that their existence 
as separate ears is detected only by manipula- 
tion. The grain, in size, form, consistency, 
and colour, is similar to the produce of this 
country; and, from its being very prolific, its 
cultivation will merit the attention of our best 
agriculturalists. 

Mummy Peas.—It is also stated that in the 
garden of Mr. W. Grimstone at Highgate, one 
of three peas taken by Mr. Pettigrew from a 
vase in an ancient Egyptian sarcophagus, has 
vegetated. The produce resembles the English 
culinary pea. The three peas were placed by 
Mr. Grimstone’s gardener in a hot-bed, and 
watched with great care. After some time, 
one only was found to sprout; it gradually 
increased in height, growing like a sprout, and 
finally burst forth a beautiful white bloom, with 
green stripes, having only four petals (an Eng- 
lish pea having five); at the end of each are 
three singular fangs. Each flower was of a 
bell-shape, something like a convolvulus, but 
not so large, from the centre of which the pods 
have shot forth; they are now nineteen in num- 
ber, and fit to gather, and they are in shape 
something between our marrowiat and cimeter 
peas. It is believed they are suitable for culi- 
nary purposes, judging from the blossoms hav- 
ing been white. 

The Durham Monument.—The monument to 
the memory of the late Lord Durham, a Grecian 
temple on the summit of Painshaw-hill, in the 
county of Durham, is to be commenced on the 
28th with grand masonic ceremonies. The 
foundation-stone is to be laid by the Earl of 
Zetland; and the stone for the building has been 
generously given by the Marquis of Londonderry 
from a neighbouring quarry on his estate. 

The late Dr. Dalton's Faneral, at Manchester, 
was followed by the corporation and a multitude 
of admiring friends, a hundred private carriages 
being in attendance. Hia remains were depo- 
sited in the Ardwick Cemetery. 

Samuel Drummond, the head of a family long 
and indefatigably distinguished in the cultiva- 
tion of the art of painting, and the authors of 
numerous works of very considerable merit, 
died at his residence in Soho on the 6th, atthe 
age of 79, 
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3s. a hee iy = Library, Vol. VIII. Ireland, Scotland, 
and England, by Kohl, 8vo, lls. — Songs and Ballads, 
by Samuel Lover, 2d edit. fep. 5s. — Erdeswick’s Sur- 
wa of Staffordshire, new edit., by T. Harwood, D.D., 
8vo, 25s. — Revelations of Russia; or, the Em eror 
Nicholas and his Empire in 1844, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s.— 
Parnell’s Applied Chemistry, Vol. II., 8vo, 13s.—Old 
Windsor Sermons, by W. G. Cookesley, 12mo, 5s.— 
Roscoe’s Law of Evidence at Nisi Prius, y E. Smirke, 
6th edit., 12mo, 24s. — Eulenstein’s Progressive Exer- 
cises for s aking German, 12mo, 2s. 6¢d.—Eulenstein’s 
German Grammar, 2d edit., 12mo, 4s.— Ermelen’s 
Deutsches Lesebuch, edited by A. Hejnmann, 2d edit. 
12mo, 5s.—Dr. E.  & C. Rutter's Introductory ag 
Grammar, 12mo, 5s ~The Times of Claverhouse, by 
the Rev. R. Simpson, 18mo, 2s. 6d.—Miss Barrett’s 
Poems, 2 vols. fep. 12s.—The Log-Cabin ; or, the World 
before you, 12mo, 2s.—Poems, by Mrs. Butler (late 
F. Kemble), 18mo, 3s. 6¢.— Commentary on the First 
Chapter of Genesis, by the Rev. T. Exley, post 8vo, 

d.—Sympathy, by the Rev. J. Bruce, 3d edit., 
12mo, 5s.—Davenant’s Treatise on J ustification, trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. Allport, Vol. I., 8vo, 12s. —Wat- 
son’s y and Comprehensive Introduction to Al- 
gebra, 2d edit., 12mo, 3s.—Beard’s Latin made Easy ; 
or, an Introduction ‘to the Reading of Latin, 12mo, 
4s. cea Greek Construing Book, by Bernard, 
12mo, 2s.—First Latin Grammar and "Exercises on 
Ollendorff’s Method, by W. H. Pinnock, 12mo, 33.— 
John Manesty, the Liverpool Merchant, by the late 
Wm. Maginn, LL.D., 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. —Short Ser- 
vices for Family Worship, y the Rev. J. Gibson, 
12mo, 3s. — Illustrations to Sintram, 4to, 6s.—The 
Order of the Administration of the Holy Communion 
according to the Church of Scotland, 4to, 6s.—Fouque, 
Vol. III. Wild Love, and other Tales, fep. 7s. — he 
Parliament of England from George I. to the Present 
Fag sh by H. S. Smith, Vol. I. Beds. to Notts., 8vo, 
10s. 6¢.—Louis, or the Little W yey! a Tale, trans- 
lated from the German, 12mo, 3s. — Life of the Rev. 
H. Moore, by Mrs. R. Smith, 8vo, 9s.—Notes of my 
Captivity in Russia, 1794, 5, by J. ye Niemcewicz, 
translated by Laski, post 8vo, 6s.—The Sublime 
and Beautiful of Scripture, by C. Melmoth, new edit., 
fep. 3s. — Illustrations to Prichard’s Physical History 
oft Mankind (an Atlas), 8vo, 18s.—The German Inter- 
preter, by J. C. Moore, 18mo, 5s.—The Amber Witch, 
Toys al 32mo, 2s. sewed. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


(This table shews the time which a clock or watch 
whould indicate ven the sun = son the meridian. i] 


4, h. h. 

Aug. q . 13 3'467 | Aug. 1. ed 

ae 3 33:8 mg 6 

19 shes 20° 23 ~ 
20... 64 


BEITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


1 Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by special Act oo hepa 4 Vic. cap, ix. 
Half-credit Rates of Premium. according to these 
rates are allowed credit ( without s pp for ‘nait the pee = 
first seven annual premiums, paying interest thereon at the 
five cent per =r" with the option of paying off the principal 
at any time, or havin; ed deduc = the sum 
when the policy becomes acl 
Policies may thus be inbe at ew rates than are generally re- 
quired for the term of seven years ; whilst the holders have the 
same security for the payment of = r claims, whenever death ma: 
bene m, as if they paid double = ‘amount cok org which woala 
ged for assurances effec: in the usual way 
seni from the seunocontet ibe “0 of Premium :— 


Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 1001. for 
the whole Tcrm of Life. 





| Half Premium for |Whole Premium after 
Seven Years. Seven Years. 
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PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 





J. DENT’S PATENT DIPLEI- 
e DOSCOPF, or MERIDIAN INSTRUMENT for the RE- 
GULATION of CHRONOMETERS, cL OCKS, and beer ptes vege _ 
Neither previous k of 
quaintance with practical astronomy, are required to cnatile the 
observer to late with this aragieay _ ie gane of his Watch by 
the sun or other celestial object to the frac! second. The in- 
saat is as simple as a sun-dial. It is only 3h inches in diameter, 
cannot get out of adjustment, nor can it be affected by the wea- 
ther. Price Two Guineas each, 


Dent's Lectures on Chronometers, Watches, 


and Clocks, and the — of the Dipleidoscope, price 1s. each, 
but to customers grat 


Sold at 53 Cockspur Street, and 82 Strand, London, 








Rt. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD Baown WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long Tetains its supe- 
riority as a Laprese | mild ‘emollient 3 , highly salutary to the skin, 
pene matic and lasting me: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins's atest plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of pont perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &v., pre- 
pared without jar corners. 

Henprir’s sopaoag Bg Tootn-Powner, an effectual preparation 
“ral F Besetitying th . Pipes _and preserving them in a sound and 

ble to the mouth, and divest- 

ing ar Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the ename! 
in polish and colow 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


/ 
Just ready, in 2 vols. Syo, 
HE HISTORY of SWEDEN. 
Translated from the Swedish of Anpxus Frrxstt, 
Edited by Mrs, MARY HOWITT. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 





Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


FREE LANCE, 


T ‘HE 
By A. M‘CARTHY, Esq. 
Author of ** Massaniello.”” 


Richard Bentley, New pire regi Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty 





Just ready, new Edition, in 2 pens 7% 8vo, with a Portrait of the 


G OcIAL LIFE in ENGLAND and 


To ie are now i added, 

Remarks on Lord Orford’s Letters—The Life of the Marquise du 
Deffand—The Life of Rachel Lady Russel—Fashionable Friends, a 
Comedy. 

By the Editor of ‘* The Letters of Madame du Deffand.”” 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 





New Work on St. Lucia. 
“on Friday next, Aug, 23d, in 8vo, with Map, 12s. cloth, 


: U 
S Historical, Statistical, and Descriptive. 
By HENRY H. BREEN, Esq. 
Thirteen Years a Resident in the Island. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





On the Ist ber will be published, No. I., price 2s. 6d., of 


RITISH WILD FLOWERS 
By MRS. LOUDON. 
With Three Coloured Plates in each Number. Demy 4to. 

This Work will only include those British Plants which ai 
once common and ornamental, as it is intended principally Poy ‘the 
use of Ladies taking country walks, who may wish to know the 
names of Flowers they meet with in the fields and h 
some particulars respecting them, As the work is to of quitea 
peopel character, the English names of the plants will be made the 

ost prominent; but in order to render it as generally useful as pos- 
sible, especially to youn, s, the most striking botanical charac- 
teristics of eac! it will be explained in such a manner as tu be 
y comprehensible to every reader. 

The form of the Work will bethat of the “ Ladies’ Flower Garden,” 
and it is intended to comprise the whole in one thick volume of 
about Twenty Numbers. 

London: William Smith, 113 Fleet Street. 








HeEnpnir’s emanes is oe — ——— extract o! 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
™. P, , Neweastle, will hardly do. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
MEER’ | SKETCHING COLOURS.— 


irs are prepared for the purpose of enabling the 
Artist or Amateur to depict at once the transient effects of clouds, 
distances, &c., and will be found of indispensable utility 3 in all in- 
stances where objects of an are to be y y 
Miller's Artist Colour Manufactory, 56 Long Acre, London, 
Catalogues of all the Exhibitions may be had at this House free 
from charge. 





OLLECTORS of FOSSILS— 
J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 Strand, 
London, og purchased a large portion of the Saurian and other 
Fossils at awkins’s Sale, can supply Collectors with Cabinet 
Specimens of the Head of Ichthyosaurus, frum 30s. to 50s. each. 
J.T. has -_ bacy ral assortment vdheweey rey. ere and Fos- 
sils, and arr: the study of 
the hateveation NWeahehee of Science, Sunevsbeny, Conchology, or 
Cooley? at T wo, Five, Ten, Geologlt to Fifty ( Guineas each; e also 
gives ivate I in BY» pat 19) Strand, 








Remened from Dinataghens to 19 Berbers Street, 
Oaford Street, London. 
Just published, the ery es price 2s. Gd.; free 


HE SILENT. FR Ri END on NERVOUS 

bec paangyany Has and i ot WEAKNESS. _— 
Observations on M. pertene: Se c. and L. Perry and Co. §| 

-_ London. Published by the Authors. and sold at their teal. 

— Feel by Siang, 2 Lape segg ey wed » London. The Cordial 





y and luxuriance of a air, 
having also a delightful pertume. 
His Germinative Liquid is acertain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is tailing. 
Henpate’s Cotp Caza or Roses, prepared in great perfection. 
— Scowgsino Drops, for removing greasy spots from 
Silks. 
1 grey .B MARKING INK, for Linen, to be used without preparation 
sa 





HEAP LIGHT —FDWARD PRICE and 

» Patentves and Sole Manufacturers of the COMPOSITE 
CANDLES, respectfully call the attention of the _— to the fact, 
rice of these is somewhat as than that of 

ordinary Mould Ca: cout they are in realit eaper than these 

latter, one real posite Candle giving t oe uantity of light as 
two of the Moulds. They require no snuffi and b burn more bril- 
liantly than the best Wax. he pw ofe economy and luxury are 
therebore both served at the same time by the use of these candles. 
Parties intending to try them for for the first time are earnestly requested 
to take care that they are served in the shops with “ PRICE’S PA. 
TENT CANDLES:” the reason foe this caution is given elsewhere. 
hie are sold by most of the respectable Tallow Chandlers through- 
t the ki , and wholesale to the Trade by EDWARD PRICE 
pon Co., mont, Vauxhall; and by PALMER and Co., Sutton 
Street, Clerkenwell. 





LITERATURE AND ART. 


CLOSING OF THE PRESENT EXHIBITION. 
British Institution, Pall Mail. 


HE GALLERY, with a Selection of PIC- 
TURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and DECEASED 
BRITISH RRTISTS: is open daily from Ten in the Morning till 
Six in the Evening, aud will be CLOSED on SATURDAY, the 
Sist instant. 
Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 1s. 


WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





a 
Complaints. seatly end eeat Indigestion, As Asthma, 


and 
tion, are ve by it m use, and the 
— system * ——— a healthy si state Mor oxge sation. Sol; 
ttles, pri ee $. an rsh 's Purifying poor Mae octet ete 
in remedy for Bcorbutic at ts of 
Pimples on ~y ‘aa 


uw most cert: 
every dewription Eru rhe ibe Ski the 

otes di: fn of an posse oe State of the 
ury and other dele- 
interference 





ty without 
and can relied 
matance. | Sold in boxes, at 2. Sa 40, 64, and 11a, bya Medi. 
cu 





. WILL CLOSE ox WEDNESDAY, tHe 281 Inst. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS.—The Tentu Annvax Exursitiow 

is Now open at their GALLEY, Firty-tuHreg Pat Maids, next 
the British Institution. 


Admission, One Shilling.—Catalogue, Sixpence. 
‘JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


M® 


i. 
REVELATIONS of RUSSIA; or, the 


Emperor Nicholas and his Empire in 1844. By ** One who has 
seen and describes.” 2 vols. small 8vo, 24s. bound. 


13 Great Marlborough Street, Aug. 17. 
COLBURN’S NEW 


PUBLICATIONS, 


A THIRD EDITION of “CONINGSBY.” 
By B. Disrartt, Esq. M.P. 3 vols. 
IIL, 
The VICTORY; or, the Ward-Room Mess. 
By M. H, Barker, Esq., ** The Old Sailor.” 3 vols. 
IV. 
PARSONS and WIDOWS. By the Author 
of ** Peter Priggins,” &c. 3 vols. 
Vv. 
A WINTER in ITALY. By Mrs, Asuton 
Yates. 2 vols. small 8vo, 2ls. bound, 
Also, just ready, 


ARTHUR ARUNDEL; a Tale of the Eng- 


lish Revolution, By a nig Suita, Esq., Author of * Bram- 
bletye House,”’ &c. 3 vols. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 15 Great Marlborough Street. 
4 





New Edition of Col. Hawker on Shooting. 
Svo, 21s. cloth, the Ninth Edition of 
NSTRUCTIONS to YOUNG SPORTS- 
MEN in all that relates to GUNS and SHOOTING, 
By Lieut.-Col. PD. HAWKER. 
woadcaty by Ad yi tae Fb hi "hoen ‘Dhertings ye Fai 
“ The we Have oni the ety lag 


Colonel oe nds the wi lo. rationale 6 of; sh ith 
“ Col awker expoun ; voting with 
tlearness, fulness, and vivacity- eeterge 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 
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8 New Burlington Street, Aug. 17, 1844. 


EW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
by Mr. BENTLEY. 


I. 
PERSECUTIONS OF POPERY. 


ConrTENTs : — 

_ Rise and Progress of the Papal Power, spiritual and temporal,— 
—Permanent Persecution of the 
Tequisition. A AE. of the Lollards. — Pérsecutions of the 
Vaudois or Waldenses. —Persecutions i in France, i in the years pre- 
os the } of St. I 215 '2.—Massacre of 

—P is in the Cevennes. — Persecutions 

and N h Centuries. 














pee Spirit of Popery in the E 
By FREDERICK SHOBERL, Esq. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


1. 
DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE 
of JAMES HARRIs, 
FIRST EARL of MALMESBURY. 
Containing Memoirs of his Time from the Year 1767 to 1809; and 


an Account of his Missions to the Courts of Madrid, Frederick the | - 


Great, Catherine the Second, and the Hague; and his $ Special 
Embassies to Berlin, Brunswick, and the French Republic. 
Edited by his Gaannson, the Turan Eart, 


2 vols. Svo, with Portrait, &c. 
Ill. 
By Order of the French Government. 


NARRATIVE of a MISSION to EGYPT, 
the RED SEA, the PERSIAN GULF, the EAST INDIES, and the 
ISLAND of BOURBON. 
By Mons, V. FONTANIER, 
One vol, 8vo, with Map. 


IV. 
Volumes III, and IV. of MISS COSTELLO'S 
MEMOIRS of EMINENT ENGLISH- 


Including — Anastasia renee cin Lady Digby—Margaret, 
Duchess of Newcastle — Elizabeth Percy, Duchess of Somerset — 
Lucy Perey, C nig” pe of Carliste — Blisaboth Cromwell and her 
Rachel Russell—Mary Boyle, 
canis of Woruleh-Deseth Si ney, Countess of Sunderland— 
«*La Belle Stuart,” Duchess of Richmond —Anne Hyde, Duchess 
of York—Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough—Anne, Duchess of Mon- 
mouth, &c. 








With numerous Portraits. 
¥. 
CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF THE 
LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 
EARL of ORFORD, 


To SIR HORACE MANN,.H.B.M. Resident at the Court of 
Florence from the Year 1760 to 1785. 


Now first Printed from the Original MSS. 
Two vols. 8vo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 


vi. 


GEORGE SELWYN AND HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES. 
With Memoirs and Notes. 
By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 
Author of “ Memoirs of the Court of England,” 
4 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


*,* The first two, or the last two volumes, may be had 
separately, to complete sets. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 


EW WORKS of FICTION 


PUBLISHED DURING the SEASON, 





1. THE JILT. By the Author of “ Cousin 


Geoffrey,’ &c. 3 vols. 


2. THE VOYAGE of LIFE. By Georaina 


C.Munnzo. 3 vols. 


3. AFLOAT and ASHORE. By J. Fentmore 


Cooren, Esq. 3 vols 


4, CONSTANCE D’OYLEY. By the Author 
of “ The Clandestine Marriage.”’ 3 vols. 


5. ROSE D'ALBRET. By G. P. R. James, 
Esq. 3 vols. 


6. THE TRIUMPHS of TIME. By the 
Author of ** Two Old Men's Tales.” 3 vols. 


7. THE PRAIRIE-BIRD. By the Hon. 
C. A. Muanar. 3 vols. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
*,° To be had at all the Libraries. 
Now ready, with Portraits and Views, 3 vols. 8v0, 421. 
IFE of LORD CHANCELLOR 


ELDON, from Materials furnished by Lonp oe Fa- 
Mixy, with hia C 2 and A 





By HORACE TWISS, Esq., @,C. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


With the Approval of the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty's Treasury. 


COMPLETION OF THE ZOOLOGY OF THE 
BEAGLE. 


Just completed in 5 vols. bound in cloth, or in half morocco or 
russia at a small addition to the price, 
HE ZOOLOGY of the VOYAGE of 
H.M.S. BEAGLE, under the Command of Captain Fitzroy, 
R.N., during the Years 1832 to 1836, 
Edited and Boe air ae by CHARLES Sade ms A., F.R.S., 
V.P.G.S., Naturalist to the Expeditio: 

Comprising setts -finished representations ohio: ain novel and 
interesting objects in Natural History, collected during the voyage 
of the Beagle, with descriptive Letterpress, and an account of the 
habits and ranges. 


Contents or THE VoLUMKS. 
ae Mammalia, by Ricuarp Owen, Esq. F.R.S. Plain Plates, 
. 14s. 


Mammalia, by R. Warernovse, Esq. Coloured, 2/. 28 

Birds, by Joun Goutp, Esq. F.L.S. Coloured, 32. 

— by the Rev. Lgonanp Jenyns, M.A.,F.R.S. Plain Plates, 
ll. 


“Hapiles, by Tuomas Bact, Esq. F.R.S., F.LS, Plain Plates, 


Each Volume is complete in itself, and may be had separately. 


EOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS made 
during the Voyage of the aera In Three Parts. By 
Cuanves Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., V. 8. 
Just published in 1 vol. 8vo, ole 15s. cloth, 


Part I.—On the Structure and Distribution 
of Coral Reefs. 
Just published, 


Part If.—On the Volcanic Islands of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Together with a brief Notice of the 
Geology of the Cape of Good Hope and of part of Australia, 


Preparing for publication, 


Part III.—On the Geology of South Ame- 
7 London; Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


Second Edition, revised, with Introductory Comments upon cer- 
tain Criticisms that have appeared on the Work; in 2 vols. post 


8vo, with Eight Portraits, 
NEW SPIRIT of the AGE. 


Containing Critical Essays and Biographical Sketches of 
Literary and other Eminent Characters of the Present Time. 
Edited by R. H. HORNE, Esq. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


5 Ebrington Place, Plymouth, July, 1844. 

Srr,—Having been for many years rather an extensive Publisher at 
Three Tun s aieygr net Row, London, but being now re- 
duced in cleomenstances, through misfortunes in trade and other 
causes, I most respectfully appeal to your sympathy in humbly 
soliciting ONE GRATUITOUS ADVERTISEMENT ¢ the subjoined 
Publications ; my entire dependence at present resting upon their 
pele I have been driven to have recourse to this perhaps unwarranted 


T take occasion to annex the names of those who have already 
done me this kindness in my native Town. 

{Certified by the respectable publishers in Plymouth and Devon- 
port, the Literary Gazette cheerfully complies with the request, and 
trusts that the appeal may not be made in vain.—Ed, L. G4 


In cloth, with fine Portrait, price 4s. 6d. 


HRIST the ALPHA and OMEGA; 

or the Fragments gathered up in several Sermons, by that 

eminent and faithful Preacher of God's Word, the Rev. W. Wares 

Wirxrnson, A.B., St. Bartholomew's, by the Bank ‘o's Fingland ; 

with a copious Memoir of the Author, who died Dec. 10, 1840, 
= 86. 





rth indeed; Christ was the object and 
act af the late vencaie Wilkinson. Poor empty sinners and a 
fall Christ his constant theme. These Sermons are like a voice trom 
the dead; —— come forth with freshness and power, eeany re- 
—— of the Preacher. We cannot do otherwise t recom: 
mend them ; vcak we doubt not but in proportion as they pe made 
known through the medium of the press, they bey ig rapidly sold 
and duly app A” — M. May 1, 
Plymouth: ee by John Bennett, No. 3 salutes Place; and 
may also be had at No. 53 Paternoster Row, London; through the 
medium of all Booksellers. 


Also a few copies of the following: 
1. On the Original Election, Fall, and Re- 


wae of the Church of Christ. By CuristopuHmr SAvERY, Esq. 
rice 
beg aa some ot Cd this Kies is - shew forth the sovereignty of Jeho- 
‘ah in the is people from everlasting, and is well calcu- 
lated, through the pa. A of the Holy Ghost, to confirm and refresh 
the believer whilst passing pron ig wilderness of this world to 
his heavenly home,”— Mag: 

2. Portrait and ~ sal of the late Dr. 
Hawker. From a Drawing, by Miss Jonys, of the Monument by the 
celebrated Leake, a ga in Charles Church, Plymouth. Size 12 
inches by 10. Price 5s. 


3. Portrait of the Rev. Septimus Courtney. 
Ditto, Same size. 3s. Gd. 

4. Monument of the Rev. Septimus Courtney. 
Ditto, 3s. 6d. 

5. Portrait of the Rev. John Hawker. Ditto. 
Proofs, 5s.; India ditto, 7s, 6d,; Coloured ditto, 12s. 


N.B. All the above Portraits are engraved on Steel, in the first 
style of the art. 











Pelv Wlorks and recent Bublications. 


1. Robert Southey’s Poetical Works, 
complete in One Volume. 
21s.; morocco, 42s. 


2. Thomas Moore’s Poetical Works, 


complete in One Volume. 
21s.; morocco, 42s. 


3. Webster and Parkes’s Encyclo- 


pedia of Domestic Economy. 40s. 


4, Passages from Lady Willoughby’s 
Diary. Morocco (old style), 42s.; bds. 18s 


5. Sir Robert Adair’s Memoir of his 


Mission to the Court of Vienna. 18s. 


6. Lord King’s Speeches and Writ- 
ings. With Memoir by Earl Forrescug. 
12s. 


7- Mr. Macaulay’s Critical and His- 


torical Essays. Second Edition. 3 vols. 36s. 


8. Mr. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome. Fifth Edition. 10s. Gd. 


9. Lord Jeffrey’s Contributions to 
The Edinburgh Review. 4 vols. 48s. 


10. Memoir and Correspondence of 
Mrs. Grant, of Laggan. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


11. The Rev. Sydney Smith’s Works. 


Second Edition. 3 vols. Portrait, 36s. 


12. Bishop Horsley’s Criticism. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 30s. 


13. The Rev. Ch. B. Tayler’s Mar- 


garet, or the Pearl. 6s. 


14. Tractarianism not of God. Ser- 
mons, by the Rev. Ch. B. Tayler. 
[Nearly ready. 


15. Amy Herbert. By a Lady. 
Edited by the Rev. W.Sewett. 2 vols. 9s. 


16. William Howitt’s Rural Life of 
England. Third Edition. 21s. 


17. The Rose of Tistelén. 


Swedish of Em1t1e CARLEN. 


From the 


2 vols. 21s. 


18. Mrs. Lee’s Elements of Natural 
History. 7s. 6d, 


19. Waterton’s Essays 


History. Second Series. 


20. Waterton’s Essays on Natural 
History. First Series. Fifth Edition. 8. 


on Natural 
6s. 6a. 


21. Christian Fragments. 
By Dr. Joun Burns. 5s. 


22. George Walker’s Chess Studies, 
comprising 1000 Games. 10s. 6d. 


London: Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, and LoncmMANs, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 











MRS. GORE’S NEW WORK. 


On Monday next, the 19th inst., in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


POP ULAR 


By Mrs. GORE, 


MEM B E R. 


Author of ‘‘ Mothers and Daughters,” “‘ The Dowager,” ‘“‘ The Ambassador's Wife,” &c. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


#,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 





In 2 vols, 8vo, Map and Illustrations, price 28s. 


TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA, 


THROUGH the COUNTRY of ADAL to the KINGDOM of SHOA, during the Years 1842 and 1843, 


“ Mr. Johnston's work 
“ There is much to be gained from 
“ If it wants the stamp of public authority, which another w: 


rjec it bears on its pages a 
ing to peruse these volumes after enduring the infliction of Captain Harris's pone hy inflated, and stilted style, 


uity and vivacity.”—Manchester Times, 


far mor eng that of Sir C. Harris, without 


my. CHARLES JOHNSTON, Esq., M.R.C.S. 


pompous elaboration of the latter,” —Ainsworth's Magazine. 


johnst: meri me tion,” —. rterly Re 
susan wench: eoed Sohistons wotk aan oe = oir haan oa ceed ony Seems ot narration which scarcely any other book on Abyssinia possesses.”— Atlas. 
Mr. Johnston pursues his route ‘with his eyes open, and records his observa. 


on the same subj 


ption of the Dankalli is admirable. Mr. Johnston's work is highly deserving success, and will, we have no doubt, meet with a full share of it.”"—Sunday Times, 


Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo, with Illustrations, price 12s. 


T HE 


N 


A Bs; 


JOURNAL of a MARCH from DELHI to PESHAWUR, and from thence to CABUL; 


With the MISSION of LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SIR C. M. WADE 


, C.B., including TRAVELS in the PUNJAB, a VISIT to the CITY of LAHORE, and a 


NARRATIVE of the OPERATIONS in the KHYBER PASS, undertaken in 1839. 
By Lieutenant WILLIAM BARR, Bengal Artillery. 


“ Lieutenant Barr's book fills up the only deficiency which was left in the history of this ominous transaction.”—Atlas, 


In 1 vol. 8vo, 


TRAVELS IN KORDOFAN AND THE ADJOINING COUNTRIES; 


With a REVIEW of the COMMERCE, HABITS, and MANNERS of the INHABITANTS, and of the SLAVE-HUNTS carried on under Mehemet Ali's Government, 


By IGNATIUS PALLME. 


“* We must conclude by observing, that no book of travels with which we are acquainted gives such detailed and interesting accounts of the country visited."—Brighton Guardian, 


In 2 vols. 8vo, Maps and Plates, price 24s. 


ROME, AS IT WAS UNDER PAGANISM, AND AS IT BECAME UNDER THE POPES. 


“ A book of which no man ever read one page and left any other page unread.” —Edinburgh Review, July, 
The Seeond Edition, with Additions, in Fep. price 6s. with Map and Portrait, 


ADMIRAL VON WRANGELI’S EXPEDITION TO THE POLAR SEA. 


Edited by Colonel SABINE, R.A., F.R.S. 


“ There is scarcely a page which does not contain 
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In a neat 12mo volume, price 10s. boards, 


of nature or man, or some particulars of hardship or anxious adventure. "Spectator. 


THE EASTERN TRAVELLERS REMEMBRANCER ; 


Containing DIALOGUES, FAMILIAR PHRASES, &c. in the ARABIC and ROMAN CHARACTERS, for the USE of TRAVELLERS i. the OVERLAND ROUTE. 


By ASSAAD YACOOB KAYAT. 





J. MADDEN & CO. 8 LEADENHALL STREET. 





Boyd’s Anthon’s Greek Reader. 
Ina very large volume, duodecimo, price 7. 6d. roan, 


GREEK READE R, 

selected pelncinady from the Work of Professor Frevraic 
Jacoss. With eo Notes, Critical and Explanatory, a Metri- 
cal Index to Homer and Anacreon, and « Copious Lexicon, by 
Cuaauxs Antuon, LL.D. 

A New Edition, revised and —- 
Anne ev. JAMES BOYD, L 

One of the Masters of the High Schou. Edinburgh. 


London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 oat. where may be 
had all the other Works of Professor Anrnon. 





Fanny Kemble’s Poems. 


Beautifully printed in royal 18mo, price 3¢. 6d., or in elegant 
covers with gilt edges, price 4s. 
P : 


«« There is a masculine strength and vigour in her 
bape. awe yey and didactic, with 


po a '— Atheneum. 
See also the Literary Gazette, Atlas, &c, 
London: H. Washbourne, 18 New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
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By Mrs. FRANCES ANNE BUTLER, 
(late Miss Fanny Kemble.) 
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In demy 8vo, price 12s. 
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Traces ot Travel brought Home “ from the East.” 
London ; John Olivier, Publisher, 59 Pal! Mall. 
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FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 12mo, bound. 
BR LEMENTS of ALGEBRA. 
2s. 


EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA. 


Edition. %s.; with Kry, 3s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC. Is. 6d. 
EXAMPLES in ARITHMETIC. 1s. 6d.; 
with Kry, 3s. 


By the Rev. W. FOSTER, A.M., Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 
It is a most deserving instructor.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ In this treatise the sydy ly of is muc 
examples are varied and weil selected.”—Atheneum. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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Complete in 2 vols., price 4/. 4s. cloth, 
HE FLOWER-GARDEN of ORNA- 
Pca PERENNIALS; containing coloured Portraits, 
with Di + epg of nearly Five Hundred Perennial 
Herbaceous Pi: or such as die down in the Winter to appear 
po prt the Sorieg including a large number of showy Flowers, 
not generally known, but which will grow freely in any Garden. 
By MRS. LOUDON. 
London: published by William Smith, 115 Fleet Street; of whom 
may be had, by the same Author, 


The FLOWER-GARDEN of ORNA- 


MENTAL ANNUALS. | Cloth, price 2. 


The FLOWER-GARDEN of ORNA- 


MENTAL BULBOUS PLANTS. Cloth, price 2. 1%s. Gd. 








Professor Thomson's New Work on Algebra. 
12mo, 5s. cloth, 


N ELEMENTARY TRE ATISE on 
ALGEBRA, Theoretical and — 
By JAMES THOMSON, LL. 

Protessor of Mathematics in the om Ban “of Glasgow. 
= payne | the work of a learned and accurate mathematician, 
and a decid _— on all our pre-existing algebraical text- 
books.” —Spectato: 
London: hentia’ Brown, Green, and aes 


Inl my pust 8vo, price 8s. 


SBORNE’S GUIDE to the MADEIRAS, 
WEST INDIES, &c. A New and Enlarged Edition, con- 

taining the latest Statistics of the West India Colonies, obtained 
from the Board uf Trade, and not peat eeey ublished; Reduced 
erg Boy of New Routes; particulars of Freights for Goods 
and engraved Copies of the Government Seals of 

each of the British Colsales 3 with eee and other I[lustrations. 

By JOHN OSBORN! 
Passenger Department Royal Mail Suen Packet Company. 


London: id at the Ci Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Court ; and 

sold at the Company’s Office, 55 "Moorgate S Street. 
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